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This report presents current statistics, reports, 
statutory language, and regulations pertaining to child care in the 

United- States -in— 197 i^.- A short -summiar y- px ece^es t-h^- nu mexous- t:ab les " 

which compose nearly three-quarters of the report. These tables 
illustrate the following kinds of data: (1) the number and status of 
children needing child care; (2) the number of women in the labor 
force, both in female-headed and husband-wife families, particularly 
in relation to status and income; (3) child care arrangemenlo 
available (with approximate usage), including prepriraary schools, 
child care centers, family day care and home care, with particular 
reference to the care of children under six years of age; (4) federal 
involvement in child care, including type of involvement and fiscal 
level; and (5) current state and federal licensing standards and 
regulations. The appendices include excerpts from various reports 
that either were used in compiling the data or are included to 
elucidate certain issues. (SD) 
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FOREWORD 

For many yc-ais, the Conimittoc on'Finnncc has been invoKc-d in ^ssues 
relaun.ir t<, ( hilcl vaw. The ronimiUee has been cleali,i>;- with child eare as a 
seo-iuent of the ehiltl welfare program under the Soeial Seeiiritv Ac t since 
the onuinai enac-tinent of that act in 1935. Over tiie years, nmhor'i.ntions for 
child wellare funds ha\c been increased in le.yi.lation acted on Uv the 
(■(luiitiittco. 

Since the early 1960's k-islation handled bv the Committee on Finance 
has placed an mcreased stress on child care ser\ ices for the children of work- 
mi? mothers, 'l his occurred in the public welfare amendments of ]<i6^ in 
winch child welfare fnnds were specilicallv earmarked for child care 'for 
workm.r mothers. In the 1967 Social Security .Amendments, the committee 
anticipated a substantial expansion of child care services as part n[ the new 
work iiicentu'e proeram. To further encoura-e expansion of ( hikl care serv- 
ices, the Federal matclmm- share for child care .seivice.s under the work 
incenti\-e pro-ran. was increased from 7.o to f)0 percent in K nUhuion enacted 
in 1971. 

The pioo-Kun of so<-ial serx ices und,-r the Social Secm it^- .\ct experienced 
a tiem.M.dous yrcnMh in the early 1970-s. .An estimated one-c,uarter of the 
-.•ed«-ahhiTTd-.mndTn- thar F''";?i'nnraiv lieTng^ised" to p'rovide child care 

Ta.x l.-islation enacted in 1 97 T proN-icles snbstantial tax relief to ^vorkincr 
mothers u ho may now deduct the cost of child care needed to enable tliein 
to work. I lie amendment liberalizing diis tax deduction oriijinated in the 
Coiimiittoc on Finance. 

Todav. child care pixn-ided under th<- Social Se.-uritv .\ct constitutes the 
major 1-ederal support for the care of children of workinu' parents Tliroeoh 
.ts support of child Nvelfare legislation and |>rogram.s, the committee his 
shown Its lntere.^t, too. in the (|uality of care which children recei\ e 

Despao widespread interest in <-hild care, current information on child 
care is oKen not conN-eniently aN-ailable to persons involved in child care re- 
scm-ch. p amung, and operation. In 1971 the Committee on Finance pub- 
hs.ied a cocument designed to (ill th<- N oid by brin,mm- together in one pnbli- 
'•ation die most importa.U current statistics, reports, statntorv laiLma-e y,v\ 
.■emulations on child care. .Supplies of that document haN e lon-r^i,,,; ■i,',,; 
oxhatjsted. It ,s my hope that persons inlorested in child care uill find this 
new oocnirifiit heljjful and inforniati\e. 

Ri-.s.si;[,r. 13. Lono, (:liai,in,ui. 
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hare fnesi hool children [ including JO percent wh.' naz. e children 
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AND Race, ^L\rcii 1973 
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some time during 1972, About 4^. million of these iromcn 
workid in full-time, full-year emjdnyment. 
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Tabu: 26,-- Prk.im4imarv School Knroli.mknt of C'iiildri-x j to 5 
^'i:ars Old, bv Control of Program, Agk, and 

Rack, Oc tobkr H^7o 

As of Octobvr 1973, tlwre zccrr 42 milUon 3- to 5-yrar-old 
children oirolled hi prcprinimy school proi^rmns vuiudhio 2,8 
million in public pro^^ra}ns and lA niilllon in nonpublic 
proi^rauiK, 

Taim i: 27.— Prkprimarv School Enrollmf.xt of Children 3 to 5 
Ykars Old kv Ivi.ciioN, Ac;k, and ]\agi:, Octoblr 

1973 

77a: proportion of 3- to D-ycar-old children enrolled in school 
programs varies fro)n 40 percent in the South to 43 percent in the 
W'eU: for S-year-oUls the proportioii varies from 68 percent in 
the South to 84.5 percent in the Xortli CoitraL 
Taulk 2o,— Prlprimarv Soikkh. Enrollmknt of Cihldrfn 3 to o 
Years Old in Fi'll-Dav and Part-Day Attlnd- 

ancf.. nv Agl and Racf.. Octohkr 1973 

Seventy-seven percent gf the 4 million cliildren age 3 to 5 in 
school pro'^rams attend on a part-day basis. 

Federal In\'ol\'cincnt in Child Care 
Tablk 29,--DKrART>n:NT of ITfalth, I^di/cation, and AVflfarf 
KsTiMATF MF National Child Carl FrNoiNc, Fis- 
cal \' KARs 1974 and 1075 

--Departmrnt o~f ~HTofttir EiiTiTmiTm raird' We^^^ estiinntrx- 
indieate child care funding for fiscal 1974 of $L3 billion in Fed- 
eral obligatio)is and $0,3 billion non-Federal, This docs not in- 
clude a number of ite?ns for zL4iich estimates ivere not available 
and does not include any nongovernmental expenditures. 
Table 30.- Child CIark Fi'Ndkd Under Part A of Title lY of 
THE Social Smclritv Act, Fiscal Years 1970 

Thro ran 197-1 

Federal funding of child care through the AFDC program i))- 
creased from $144 million in 1970 to $594 million in 1974. The 
greatest part of this increase was in the AFDC social services 
program,. 

Table 3L-~Social Services Under Title IV, Part A of the 
Social Seclritv Act: Day Care — Estimated 
Federal Share of Costs, Aver^\ge Nuiniber of 
Children, and Average Cost Per Child — -Fiscal 
Years 1973 and 1974 (Excluding Child Care 

Under the Work Yncentive Program) 

Nationally, Federal expenditures for child care through the 
social services program in fiscal 1973 totaled $371 million, an 
average of $813 per child served. The average Federal cost per 
child served ranged from a low of $181 in IVyoming to $2,263 in 
Pennsylvania. 



'Jahm: 32,— XrMiiiR of Ckildrkn Rkfortiid Ri-ci-iving Child 

Cark Uxni RTiiH Work Txckntivi: PROORAjsr 

From 1969 to 1973 the number of children rcccivinii child care 
under the UIX pro^^ram ha^ nrouii from about 5!)J)00 to about 
164.000. 

Tmma: 33.-- C!iiiid Cari- Ari^vxokmf.xts Ri-porti-d Uxdi-.r tiif. 

\V()RK IxcKXTivr- Program, by Tyve of Arraxgk- 

mk>;t 

The jnn portion of children <^ettin^ child care under the l\'L\ 
l>rnaram :rho are provided such care in their own home or the 
h.omr (,f a relative ha<! remained at about 50^60 percent over the 
eourw of the proi^ranu This is the case zcith respect to both 
U utf'd aiie and preschool a^ie cluldren. 
Iahi r. 3 1. XiMi>,j R OF AToTiiFRs OR Otiikr CARFT\Kr.:Rs Partici- 
PATiXG rx rni: ^VIX Program axd Xtmukr of Tiii ir 
C'liii.DRr x PROMDF.n Criir.n Carf., nv Agf Grotp axd 
p.v Statk, as of tiif Last Day of tiif. Qtartfr 

Kxnri) Dr.GFMin.R 31. 1973 

of December .7/, 1973, U0/)00 children of 67,000 [|7.V 
J'artuiixuits ( ic receiving child care: 56,000 of these children 
^40 f f t ccnt ^ :i 'ere under at^e 6, 

';,">, XrMiM R of Motiikrs or Otiifr C:ari:takf.rs ^\'}ro 
CV)rr n Xot Pf Ci^rtififd to titk State ATaxpowfr 

Avf^-f^-xfn- "i^^^nrTATrnnTrATTn:^-rNTrinr^WT^^^^ 

SnLF.LV Bf.gausk AnFQi'ATF CiriLi) Carf Arr\xof- 
MFX1S Wfrk X\)t AvAiLAni.v: axd X^'kmrfr of 
Cuii.DRrx Rkqvirixg Child Carf, nv Age Crotp, 
AXi) nv Statf, As of tiif Last Dav of tiif 

Ol'ARTF.R EXDFD DrCFMRFR 31, ] 971' 

rnava'dabiltr of child care was the only factor preventiu:^ 
2~)n0 adult AFDC recipients from participating^ in the :c<irl: 
incentive jnocram as of December .77, J 973. This is based on 
State r( port^ which vary^widely even as amon'rr' hmre States: lor 
eyample Michioan re/wrts 65 such cases while I'exa^ reports 
541 and Xcw York did not report. 
Apj.n 36.- Child Carf. Arraxgf.mfxts. by Type ofsXrraxge- 
mkxt axd Age Crotp. for Children of ^Vork: Tx- 
cfxtivf Program (^VIX) Participaxts as of De- 
cember 31, 1973 

Child care arranoement^ under the JITX profrram provided 
fnr care in the ehild\ oicn home or the home of a relative with 
rrspcft to 70.000 children: care for 35.000 chil)^ren wa<; pro^ 
vided in dox-carc [ayilitie^: and other arrangements were used for 
32,000 children. 



Table 37.— Child Care Provided Under Child Welfare Serv- 
ices Program (Title IV-B of the Social Security 

Act) 

The number of children receiving day care under the child 
welfare services program {as of December 31) increased from 
19,000 In 1968 to 35,000 in 1971 and then declined to 19,000 in 
1973, 

Table 38.— Children in Fl-ll-'S^ear, Full-Day Head Start Pro- 
grams, BY State, Fiscal Year 1973, and Federal 

Costs 

Head Start provided full-year, full-day care for 118,000 chil- 
dren at a cost of $123 million {$1,041 fjer child) in 1973, In in- 
dividual States unit costs ranged from $69 to $2,222, 
Table 39 --Department of Agriculture Special Food Service 
Program for Ci-iildren — Year-Round (Day Care 

AND Head Start) Segment 

Agriculture Dcffiartment food programs contributed $20 mil- 
lion toward the food costs of day care programs in fiscal 1974; 
the 1975 Federal budget estimates a large increase in this amount 
for fiscal 1975, 

Table 40, — Estimated Redtctiox ix Tax Liability Because of 
Dedi^ctibility of Cheld and Dependent Care 

Expenses, 1972 

.. - j-f-j.^^.f-^^^fi^i.^^^^.n-fo^ 

payer to work resulted in reduced Federal ta,x liability of $224 
million in 1972, 

Table 41.— Number of Taxable Returns and Amount ok De- 
duction Under the Federal Individual Income 
Tax Provisions for a Deduction for the Care of 
Dependent Children, Disabled Dependents, and 

Disabled Spouses 

In 1972, child and dependent care expenses claimed as deduc- 
tions on tax returns totalled more than $1 billion. 

Standards and Licensing 

Table 42.— Licensing of Child Care Centers Offering Group 

Care Under State Licensing Regulations 

Staie-by-Staie variations in facilities which are required to 
he licensed and list of political subdivisions with separate 
requirements. 
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Table 43. — Child Care Centers: Minimum Staffing Require- 
ments, BY Age of Children, Under State Licens- page 

iNG Regulations „ 120 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare's model 
standards would permit no more tlion 12 school age children per 
slajj member in child care. Ten States have standards which 
meet this recommendation. 
Table 44. — Qualifications of Child Care Cextl-r Staff Re- 
quired Undi-.r State Lici-nstng Regul..\tions 124 

States vary as to minimuni age and educational requirements 
for child care e enter directors and other staff members. 
Table 45. — Fagilitv Require me nts for Child Care Cexti:rs 
Offering Full-Day Group Care Undkr State 

Licensing Ricgulations 138 

State standards vary as to amount of space required per child, 
permissible location, necessity of hot meals, outdoor fenein<i, iso- 
lation facilities, and cots for najjs. 
Table 46. — State Licknsing Regulations Concerning Family 

Day Care Homes 142 

State standards vary as to permissible number of childreit, t\pe 
of facilities, and staff cjualifieations. 



NOTE 

Because of the variety of the sources of infonnation presented in this 
document, the reliability of the data may vary considerably among the 
diflerent tables. Even where the reliability of statistics on child care has 
left something to be desired, they have been included where no other in- 
fonriation is available. 
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CHILD CARE 
Child Care Services for Working Mothers 

Child care has been attracting increasing attention in recent 
\ears. Two important rcasojis for this are the growth in the 
ninnbcr of chilchvn whose mothers work and tiie realization 
that .'hikl rare .scM'\ices must be a\'ailable if famihes on \vel- 
farc are to be helped to move toward economic self-sufFiciency, 

Xiutiher of children,— In March 1973 there were 19,145,000 Table 1, 
children under 6 years of age in the United States, About 10 p^34 
million of those were age 3 to 5, the usual age for pre-school 
rliild care. Another 45,158,000 children \\-ere age 6 to 17, for 
whom full-time care would not be nccessarv, but who mioht 
re(|uire after-school or summer i)rO£rrams (until age 13 or 14), 

Children of working mothers. — ^The children \\'ho could be Tables' 1-3, 
assumed to be most in need of child care sen-ices are children pp. 34-36 
of working mothers. There were 26,189,000 children under age 
18 in March 19 73 whose mothers were in the labor force. Of 
these, 5,952.000 children were under age 6, The number of 
children under age 6 with working mothers has been growing 
steadily in rerent years, increasing from 4.5 million in 1965.' 
The percent of children in this age group whose mothers are 
in the lalxir force increased from 28.5 in 1970 to 31.1 in 1973. 
Thus nearly one out of every three children in the United 
States under age 6 has a mother in the labor foi^e. The pro- 
portion is higher for those approaching 6 than for the youngest 
children,- since the labor force participation rate for mothers 
with children over 3 is higher than for those witli children 
imder 3. 

Nearly 45 percent of all children 6 to 17 years old had 
mothers in the labor force in March 1973, and about 41 percent 
of all children under age 18 had mothers in the labor force at 
that time, 

(1) 
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Department of Labor statistics also show that although the 
total number of children under age 18 has been decreasing in 
recent years (dropping from 65,755,000 in 1970 to 64,303,000 
in 1973) , the number of children whose mothers are in the labor 
force has actually increased from 25,544,000 in 1970 to 
26,189,000 in 1973. 

In evaluating the significance of these labor force participa- 
tion figures, it should be remembcre'd that the Department of 
Labor counts an individual as in the labor force if he is em- 
ployed, or unemployed and looking for work. Thus the chil- 
dren refeired to above had mothers who in March 1973 were 
either working full time, working part time, or not working but 
seeking employment, 
Table 4, Increase in number of w(Jtmig mothers.— r-Lahor force par- 

p. 37 ticipation of women has increased dramatically in recent years. 

The labor force participation rate of mothers {\v\\o have e\'er 
been married) with children under 18 increased from 22 per- 
cent in 1950 to 34 percent in 1964 to 44 percent in 1973. 
Although mothers with school-age children are more likely to be 
in the labor force than mothers with younger children, both 
groups have shown large increases. The participation of 
mothers widi children age 6 to 17 increased from 46 percent in 
1964 to 53 percent in 1973. Even more striking, the participa- 
tion rate of mothers \vith children under age 6 climbed from 25 
percent in 1964 to 34 percent in 1973. 
Tabled, Data indicate that mothers tend to return to the labor force 

p,38 radier rapidly as their youngest child leaves infancy. Accord- 

ing to De^partment of Labor statistics, 29.4 percent of mai'ried 
\v'omen with children under 3, whose husbands are present, 
participated in the labor force in March 1973. This rate in- 
creased to 38.3 percent for those who have children between 
ages 3 to 5, but who have no children under 3. The rate was 
50.1 percent for those married women (living with their hus- 
bands) who had children between the ages of 6 to 17 only. 
Tables 6-8, The actual number, as well as the rate, of mothers partici- 
pp^ 39-42 pating in the labor force has also been growing rapidly. In 
March 1966, for example, 9.9 million mothers with children 
under 18 were in the labor force. In 1969 diis number had 
grown to 11.6 million. In 1971 the number was 12.2 million, 
and in March 1973 the total was 13 million. 
Table 10, Family size as a factor. — ^There is reason to believe that, at 
p. 44 least in the near future, the number of working mothers will 

continue to increase. One factor in this is the trend toward 
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smaller faniilies. The average size of families in the United 
States has been declining in the last decade. That this may be a 
condnuing trend is illustrated by the following table: 



Wife's age 



Percent having or 
expecting to have 
more than 2 births 



18 through 19 
20 through 21. 
22 through 24. 
25 through 29. 
30 through 34 
35 through 39. 



29.3 
31,4 

29, 9 
36, 9 
52,7 
62, 5 



Source: Bureau of the Census, "Current Popu/at/on Reports," 
Series P-20, No. 265, June 1974. 

^Vith fewer children, and the childbearing and child rear- 
ing years thereby shortened, it can be assumed that more and 
more mothers will consider the possibility of becoming more 
or less permanently attached to the work force. (A large per- 
centage of mothei-s, and of working women in general, work Table 11, 
less than full time and less than full year.) ' p,46 

Education and labor force attachvient. — Labor force partici- Table 12, 
pation generally increases with the level of education attained, p. 47 
For example, of all women 16 years of age and over in the popu- 
lation who had completed less than 8 years of schooling, less 
than 1 out of 4 was in the labor force in 1972. But half of 
those who had completed high school were in the labor force. 
For those who had 4 years of college the percentage was 57, and 
68 percent of women who had 5 years or more of college wf^i. in 
the labor force. 

The rise in educational attainment of women could there- 
fore be expected to lead toward a higher labor force participa- 
tion rate for all women, including mothers. A higher level of 
education does generally increase earning capacity, which is 
particularly important to working mothers, whose costs of work- 
ing, including child care, may be relatively high. 

The following figures illustrate the trend toward greater edu- 
cadonal attainment by women. In 1972, nearly three-fifths of 
all women 25 years or over had completed at least a high school 
cducadon. Less than one-half had achieved this level in 1962. 
Nearly 20 percent of women in this age group had completed 
some college in 1972, compared to 16 percent 10 years earlier. 
For women ages 20 to 24, 34 percent had completed at least 
1 year of college in 1972, oraDared with 22 percent In 1962- 
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Croivth in employment.— Another factor contributing to the 
increasing participation .by \s^on-ien in the labor force is the 
increase in number of jobs open to ^vomen, and particularly 
the growth in service jobs \s'hich have been considered appro- 
priijte for women. (Emploniient in the service sector of the 
economy increased by 77 percent from 1950 to 19700 

Anitiides toward ivorkln<f, — Although it is impossible to pin- 
point cause and effect, it should be noted that along Avith the 
increase in the number and ]jercentage of mothers ^\'ho ^\•ork 
has come a change in attitude toward the working mother. It 
has become more acceptable, among some segments of society 
at least. fcir mothers of young children to ^\'ork, 

This changing attitude seems to go hand in hand with ^\'hat 
voung women themselves expect their futures to hold. Illus- 
trative of the growing expectation of young women, especially 
educated young \\'omen, to have careers, Irrespective of the 
presence of children, are the follo^ving descriptions of student 
attitudes. 

A women's college that has administered question- 
naires each year since 1964 to the entering freshman 
class reported that 65 percent of the 1964 class said 
they would like to be a house^\'ife ^vith one or more 
children. Over the years, there has been a steady de- 
cline in the percentage choosing this lifestyle — the per- 
centages subscribing to a future as housewife and 
motlier in subsequent years are as follows: 65, 61, 60, 
53, 52, 46, 31. T\\'0 other alternatives increased in 
po]'Dularity: the percentage \\*anting to be a married 
career \\-oman with children doubled, going from 20 
percent in 1964 to 40 percent in 1970, and the per- 
centage that \vere uncertain increased from 13 to 22 
percent (Cross, 1971, p. 147). 

Data relating to 1972 Stanford \\'omen graduates 
are even more dramatic. A study released by the uni- 
versity's Committee on the Education and Employ- 
ment of AVomen sho\\'ed that fewer than 1 out of eveiy 
25 \vomen expected to be a full-time house\vife in 5 
vears. In a 1965 sur\'ey, 70 percent of Stanford \\*omen 
said they \\*ould not \\'ork at all \\'hen their children 
\\rre under the age of 6, and only 45 percent intended 
to work full time \\'hen their children were over the 
age of 12. Among the 1972 graduates, only 3 percent 
of the \\*omen said they \vould stop working \vhen their 
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huskincU had {inishcd school and only 7 percent said 

they would stop working to rear children. In all^ only 

18.5 percent of the 1972 women graduates mentioned 

the role of wife and mother as part of their plans for 

tlie next 5 years. 

Source: Opportunities for Womeji in Higher Education, 
A Report and Recommend a lions by the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher EducaiioUj McGrass'-Hill Book Co., Septem- 
ber 1973, p. 31. 

Ft 'uale head}' of jmniUcs, — Mothers who are the heads of Tables 
families have a liiniicr labor force participation rate than moth- 9—10, 
ers in husband-wife families. In !Marrh 1973 there were 3,796.- pp, 43-45 
Oi)0 female headed families with children imder 18^ of whicli 
2.225,000, or about 59 percent, had a mother in the labor force. 
This contrasts with the approximately 42 jiercent of husband- 
wife families in which the mother was in the labor force. In 
addition, the actual nimiber of female headed families with chil- 
dren has been gro\s irig rapidlw In March 1970 there were 
2.92 1.000 families with children under 18 which had a female 
family head. In ^farch 1973 the number had risen to 3,796,- 
000 such families, or an increase of about 30 jiercent. 

At tile same time that the number of female-headed fami- 
lies with children has hccn c:rowing, the numlier of husband- 
wife families with children has been decreasing. In March 
1970, there were 25,547.000 such husband-wife families; by 
March of 1973, thjs number had fallen to 25,395,000. As a 
result of these two trends of more female-headed families and 
fewer husband-wife families, the i:)roportion of female-headed 
families lias increased from 10 percent of all families with 
children in 1970 to 13 percent in 1973. 

Eco)iomlc rnotivalion. — Most mothers who are heads of fam- Table 13, 
ilies ha\-e to work for choose the alternative of going on wel- p>4S 
fare") in order to 5U}:)port themseh'es and their children. The 
moti\*ation to work of mothers in families in which the father is 
])resent and earning is less clear, although the income derived is 
probably an important factor in most cases. In teres tin gl\*, Iiow- 
e\-er. the labor force participation rates of these mothers \'ary 
\'ery little o\Tr a wide range of husband's annual earnings, from 
$:),000 to $10,000. Within this range^ the rates vary between 
44 to 46 percent according to husband's earnings. Only when 
tlie husband's earnings exceed $10^000 does die rate drop sig- 
nificantly, to 37.7 percent. 

There is a relationship" between the mothers labor force Table 14, 
status and the famijy's income^ however. Among white chil- pA9 
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dren in two-parent families^ median fnmily income in 1972 
was $14,198 when tlie mother \s*as in the labor force and 
only $12,441. when she was not. For black children the figures 
uere $11,027 and $7,837. 
Table 15, Over the j:)ast docadCj the role of the motl^er's earnings in de- 
p.51 tennining the le\'el of family income appears to have changed 

substantially^ particularly at the lower and upper ranges of in- 
come distribution. In 1959^ a liusband-wife family in which the 
wife had no earnings was almost twice as likely to have income 
below $4,000 as a family with a working wafe. By 1972^ the 
proportion of husband-wife families with incomes below that 
le\*el was nearly foiu* times as great for families in which the 
wife did not work as for families in which the wife was em- 
ployed. Similarly, by 1972 families with a working wife were 
far more likely to ha\'e incomes above $15,000^ while in 1959 
families with a working" wife were actually slightly less likely to 
ha\ e incomes abo\'e $15,000. 
Table 16^ The trends relating to female-headed families seem to be less 
j},52 pronounced. While the proportion of husband-wife families in 

which tlie wife had earnings illMtased from 36 percent of all 
such fcunilies in 1959 to -l-H percent in 1972, the percentage of 
female-headed families with one or more earners declined 
slightly o\-er the same period^ from 78 percent to 75 percent. 
During these years, there .was also a substantial increase in the 
numbtn' of female-headed families j^articipating in the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children program^ and assistance 
levels under this program were substantially raised. As a 
result of these (and perhaps other) factors, the employment of 
mothers ^ay not have had as significant an impact on income 
• distribution amoner female-headed families as it has had amoncr 
husband-wife families. 
Table 17^ Welfare mothers. — There has been increasing interest in 
/j. 53 training and employment for mothers receiving Aid to Families 

\\*ith Dependent Children (AFDC) ; in both cases children in 
AFDC fcunilies require child care services. According to the 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare's 1973 AFDC 
study, there were about 7,725,000 children in AFDC families, 
80,3 percent of whom were under age 14, and 34.8 percent 
Table 18, under age 6. This age distribution of AFDC children is not 
p^53 markedly cliflerent from 1971 when 80.1 percent of recipient 

children were imder age 14 and 34.2 percent were under age 6. 
More than a third of all AFDC families include a child under 
age 3 and another 23 percent of AFDC families have a child 
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aged 3 to 5, making a total of 6 out of every 10 AFDC families 
with at least one pre-scliool-age child. 

There has, however, been a significant change in the size of Table 19, 
AFDC families between 1971 and 1973. The average family p. 54: 
size has declined from 2.8 children per family in 1971 to 2.6 
children per family in 1973. The percentage of AFDC families 
with only one child has increased from 29,7 to 33.8 percent, 
while the percentage with 3 or more children had declined from 
4.5.8 to 40,7 percent. Thus, by 1973, one- or two-children fami- 
lies, for whom child care arrangements might be considered less 
difiTinilt to arrange, accounted for 59.3 percent of all AFDC 
families. This change in family size reflects the fact that AFDC 
mothers are younger and are having children at a younger age. 
It is not yet clear whether the changes between 1971 and 1973 
represent true long-temi developments. 

The percent of AFDC mothers working part or full time Table 20, 
has also been increasing in recent years. In 1971, 13.9 percent of P-^^ 
jnothers worked (8.3 percent full tiine), compared With 16.1 
percent '9.8 percent full timc^ in 1973. Another 11.5 percent 
in 1973 were actively seeking work. This, however, compares 
with 44 percent of all mothers with children under 18 who are in 
the labor force. 

The percentage of mothers who work varies greatly from 
State to State. For e.xample, in Nebraska 34.6 percent of AFDC 
mothers are working (25.1 percent full-time) while in Ohio 
7,3 percent are workings (4.3 percent full-time). 

In amendments to the work incentive program for AFDC 
recipients which were enacted in 1971, the Congress emphasized 
its concern about the implementation of the program by the 
Departments of Labor and HEW. However, there has not been 
a substantial increase in the number of mothers in work and 
training under WIN, In December 1973, there were 67,357 Table 34, 
mothers (or other caretakers) reported as participating in p,92 
WIN programs. 

Child Care Arrangements Today 

The most recent detailed information on the care of children Appendix 
while their mothers work is contained in a study entitled ''Child A, 
Care Arrangements of Working Mothers in the United States," P^ 151 
conducted by the Children's Bureau and the Women's Bureau 
based on 1965 statistics. The study showed that about half of the 
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8.3 million children of niotluM'S working full time in 1965 were 
cared for in their own home, usmilly by a member of their own 
family or a relative. Ten percent were cared for in the home of a 
relative, and another 10 percent were cared for in the home of 
someone who was not a relative. Only 3 percent of the children 
were cared for in a group care center. 

Of the children under six, 47 percent were cared for in tlieir 
own home, 37 percent were cared for in someone else's home 
and 8 percent received care in group care centers, with the 
remainder in other arrangements. Of the school-age children, ,50 
percent received before-and-after-school care in their own 
home, 12 percent were cared for in someone else's home, 14 
]:)ercent looked after themsehes, and 16 percent required no 
child care arranG;ements because their mothers worked only 
during school hours. 

AVIiy do mothers select one kind of child care arrangement 
rather than another? In a paper entitled *'l\ealisdc Planning for 
the Day Care Consumer"' (The Social Welfare Fonim, 1970, 
pp. 127-142'), Arthur C. Emien suggests that number of chil- 
dren and location are fnctors as imjiortant in determining the 
type of child care arrangement as is a mother's preference in type 
of care. 

The '/nportance of the number of children in influencing a 
mother's choice of child care arrangement is shown in the Chil- 
dren's Bureau-'Women's Bureau 1965 study: the proportion of 
children heitig cared for in their o\ni home was 36 percent when 
diere \\*as only one child under 14 in the family. 46 percent when 
tliere wet'c two or three, and 53 percent when there were four or 
more children. A study by Florence Ruderman (Child Care and 
^Vorking Mothers, Child Welfare League of America, 1968) 
showed that one-third of child care center users and 70 percent 
of family day care users were within 5 minutes of the child care 
son'ices, " 

Cost of cliild cate must also bc ati important factor in deter- 
mining a mother's choice of arrangement. Of course, these three 
factors (number of children in the family, proximity of child 
care scn*ices, and cost) are not themsel\*cs directly related to 
the quality of care. 

Kinds of care. — Many kinds, of child care have been de- 
veloped to respond to different needs and circumstances. Child 
care arrangements range from babysitting in the child's own 
home to full-day center care, widi many variations in between. 
Child care may be under public auspices, or it may be private, 
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either noiij)io{it or proliliiuikinq. Statistics oit •kindi?' 'Of' 'Cliir 
ai tiKilly bciiii;- piox'iclod aro fraonuMUaiy at best, but tjioy ap- 
pear to iiuliiMtc that tho supply of all kinds of licensed care has 
becMi increasing' rather rapidly in recent \'ears. 

Data colI(^( ted from the States by die National Center for Tabic 21, 
Social Statistics in tlie l)e{)artnient of Health, Education, and p^58 
\Veirare show diat in 1972, the latest \ear for which diere are 
statistics, there were 81 ,286 licensed day care centers and family 
day care homes, \s\x\i a capacity to care for 1,021,202 children. 
In 1^)67, 5 yems earlier, tlu^ States reported [^ kTOO lir-ensed 
centers and homes with a capacit\' to care for 475,200 children. 

Hiesc ficfures, howe\'er, represent only licensed care, ^[ost 
care is not provided in licensed facilities, but rather in un- 
licensed clay care homes, in nursery schools, or under informal 
private arrani^ements made by individuals. 

Carr in renters, — Tlie apparent G^rowing demand for and Tables 
interest in child care actual!)' pro\'ided in child care centeis 21^22^ 
has corresponded to an increase in the nunilxMs of centers of pp. 58^60 
all types. 

Tiie reported capacity of licensed child eare centers has ap- 
proximately doubled in the last few xears, witli both public 
and ])ri\'att^ centers, includinsj^ profitmakinr^' centers, showiner 
increases. Capacity in ^[a^ch 1967 was re})orted to be 393, .SOU. 
inerea>inc: to 805.361 in 1972. 

A laroe part of the increase has been in \'ohmtary. or Tables 
private nonprofit, centers. This probably reflects the increas- 21,24, 
mfr desire by man\ private groups and organ ixations to establish ph. 58, 64 
group child care facilities pro\'iding child development ser\*- 
ices. Tt probably also results from the incrca.scd availability 
and use of Federal social ser\Mces matching funds under the 
Social Security Act for purchasing child care services. From 
1967 to 1972 the capacity of licensed voluntary facilities grew 
from 1 13.900 to 326.431 places for children. 

Independent or proprietary for-profit centers provide about 
44 i^ercent of the licensed ca]:)acity reported for all centers. In 
1972 inde]:)endent centers had the capacity to provide care to 
354.200 children, increased from 239,300 in 1967. These centers 
may be small one-center enterprises, or may be part of an asso- 
ciation composed of more than one center. 

There has been a great deal of interest by profitmakinor 
organizations in recent years in the development of child eare 
centers and systems. The faet that the market for sendees 
has been considered an e.xpanding one has been one basis 
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for this. Another possible stimulus was the success of nursing 
home franchising, a concept which many business analysts be- 
lieved could be applied also in the area of child care. A number 
of early franchisers may have been overly optimisdc, with 
the result that some plans for child care franchises have been 
abandoned. Nonetheless, expansion of proprietary child care 
facilities has continued. 

In addition to this kind of for-profit operation, there has 
been developing interest on the part of some industries and 
labor unions in providing care for the children of employees. In 
.1969, an amendment to the Labor-Management Relations Act 
was adopted permitting employer contributions to joint trust 
funds for the establishment of child care centers for dependents 
of employees, 

A study issued by the Women's Bureau (*'Day Care Services: 
Industiy's Involvement," Bulletin 296, 1971) surveyed the ex- 
tent to which employers and employee unions have established 
child care centers for working mothers. As of the date of the 
study, only a small number of companies and t\s'0 unions were 
in\'ol\'ed directly and a few othei-s indirectly. 

The Women's Bureau survey describes child care centers op- 
erated by five textile product manufacturing companies, two 
food processing companies, and three other companies. The 
work forces of most of these companies are predominantly 
female. All of the child care facilities were within, adjacent to, 
or adjoining the plant facilities of the company. Two. were con- 
structed as child care centers, with the rest housed in converted 
residences, N'v'arehouses, or other types of space. The capacity of 
the centers generally ranged from 40 to 65 children, but most of 
the centers were not operating at capacity. Three of the centers 
jcstricted admission to the children of employees, but the rest 
accepted other children. 

The W^omen's Bureau survey also describes an early child- 
hood program established under the United Federation of 
Teachers contract with the New York City Board of Education. 
The program is designed to provide care and education to the 
children of teachers returning to teach in poverty area schools 
and to children of residents in the community. Also described in 
this publication are child care programs established by the 
Baltimore and Chicago Joint Boards of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, 

In another publication (''Child Care Sei^nces Provided by 
Hospitals," Women's Bureau Bulletin 295, 1970) the Women's 
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Bureau reported that 98 hospitals in 35 States were operating 
child care facilides for use of their personnel The centers could 
accommodate about 3,700 children; almost half enrolled 
school-age as well as pre-schoolage children. Nearly all the hos- 
pitals charged fees for the services, but most subsidised child 
care center operational costs. 

In an ardcle entitled 'The Company Cares for Children" 
(Chapter 14 of Child Care— Who Cares? edited by Pamela 
Roby, Basic Books, 1973), Susan Stein points out that licensed 
nonprofit industry-sponsored day care currently serves a very 
small proportion of the day care market. She estimates that some 
150 to 200 employer-supported centers have been opened, over 
half of them in hospitals, health care facilities, and other non- 
profit insdtudon,s. About 5,000 children under 6 years of age are 
cared for in these centers. In 1971, the Congress enacted a new 
provision in die tax law permitting more rapid depreciation of 
die cost to a business of providing day care facilities and equip- 
ment for its employees. 

In recent years several child care centers have been estab- 
lished which ser\'e children of employees in various Federal 
agencies, A child care center in the Department of Labor was 
designed to ser\'e as a demonstration center which would pro- 
vide research helpful for replication. It is being subsidized by 
the Department. The Office of Education also has a child care 
center onginally designed for in-house research, although at the 
present dme funding for the center is scheduled to end in 
December 1974, The Social and Rehabilitation Service has had 
a child care center financed through a research and de\-eIop- 
ment grant. Last year, however, funding expired and the center 
now operates a.s an independent corporation financed basically 
through parent fees (presendy $23 a week per child) , Employee 
organizations have also organized and initiated centers at other 
Federal agencies, including the Goddard Space Flight Center at 
Greenbelt, Md,, the Department of Agriculture's research center 
in Beltsville, Md,, the Nadonal Institute of Health in Bethesda, 
\[d„ and the Social Security Administration in Oakland, Calif, 

Child care centers have also been established at a large 
number of universiUes, The motivation io create them has been 
varied— some are aimed at ser\-ing primarily the needs of stu- 
dents, some are designed also to sen-e faculty, as well as other 
personnel, and some exist mainly to serve the needs of depart- 
ments of education for research and to pro\-ide practical exjDcri- 
ence for students, A sui^-ey was made in the spring of 1971 for 
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tlie Department of Labor which iiivoh'cd a sample of 310 
senior, rocdueational, aecredited colleges and uiiix crsities in the 
United States. Amoni,^ the findings of the study was that at that 
time about -125 pre-kindergartcn programs were in existence: 
approximately 90 were designated as day care eentets, 135 as 
nurserv school programs, 75 as laboratory school programs, and 
125 as combination tvpes. The programs enrolled an average 
of 10 children, with roughly 17,000 children in such programs. 
About 82 percent of the programs charged fees, with the a\'erage 
fee being $7.55 a week per child (''Children on Campus," 
\Vomen's Bureau, 1973). 
Tables Public providers of center child care have also been expand- 

21.22, ins: dieir resources. Statistics of the National Center for Social 
pp, 58, 60 Statistics show an increase in licensed capacity from 22,600 chil- 
dren in 1967 to 79,401 children in 1972. These are centers 
operated by a unit of State or local governmentj such as a 
de])artment of welfare, health, or education. Several States 
have taken the initiative in developing programs. States report- 
ing the larcTcst capacity in public centers are California, Pennsyl- 
\ ania and Ohio. 

Care in day care homes. — Most children who need care are 
cared for in their own homes by a relative or a friend, and some 
have no supeivision. The next most prevalent kind of care 
is in day care homes. It is estimated that 55 percent of all 
children in day care full day are cared for in family day care 
homes. Information on these homes is limited. Most of them are 
unlicensed. A day care survey done in 1970 by the Westing- 
liouse Learn ing.X'orp. showed tliat less than 2 percent of an 
estimated 450,000 day care homes were licensed, as compared to 
90 pcn'C(^nt of the centers. 
Tables Statistics on licensed homes, liowever limited, do indicate that 

21.23, this is also a rapidly growing area for child care services. Li- 
pf), 58,62 censed family day care homes had a reported capacity to pro- 

\ ide for 81.900 children in 1967, compared with 215,841 chil- 
dren in 1 972, Most of these homes are pro[)rietary (i.e. operated 
fnr profit > : a small number of them are public or voluntary. 
According to the Westinghouse sur\'ey, 75 percent of the family 
day care homes care for only one or two children on a full-day 
l:)asis. Some of the money used for paying for child care pro- 
vided in homes comes from the Federal Government, since a 
large proportion of the child care purchased under the social 
serx'iccs and tlie woik incenti\'e programs is provided in family 
cla\' care homes. 
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Xew \'()rk Caty has had in ()[)(M'aU()n for si"\c»ral years a 
])ri)ir( t cle.sin'ucd in rtTniit family day care inotlicrs and tlnis 
expand die >upi)l\* of iionu-s in which cliild rare is provided, 
AUhoLigh the proorani lias luul some success, tiicre have been 
(liflicukies, includini? the prol)lcni of findin.i( snitahle pliysical 
Inciliiies and the hioh costs that lia\c J^une tiUmo; with develop- 
inii" the supporti\e systt^m. including administration, training, 
Miper\ision, and special I'esource pei'sonnel. In an article entitled 
'M)a\* Care: Needs, Closts, Benefits, Akernati\es" (U.S. Con- 
gress, joint Economic Commitlec, Snhconimittee on Fiscal 
Policv, Studies in Pu})lic Welfare, Paper Xo. 7: Issues in the 
C:ooi(linati(Mi of Public ^Velfarc Prouranis, 197:M , \'ivian Lewis 
des: rihes the major problems in expanding child cai'e j)i'o\*ided 
in family dav care homes. Her obseiA ations relate to the difTi- 
cnllv oi lecniitiui: and ti'aining an adetpiate supply of da\* care 
mothers, resoh ino problems connected with licensing of homes, 
am! dctermininu' how to keep the cost of cart^ within tlie means 
o| consumers, while j)ro\i(ling mothers with adequate 
contpensation. 

Oflirr prru hool j^rof^ranis. — Part of tlie problem in trying to 
il(*termine the existing sup]:ily of child care is the lack of uniform- 
ity in delining wliat constitutes child care. Definitions generally 
exclude nursery schools or similarly designated programs even 
though ihey may in fact be providing what might be considered 
child care under another name. (The definition of day care 
which is used by the States in reporting licensed facilities would 
also presmnablv exclude Headstart programs —see defmition 
at tlu* (Mid of Table 21, }), 50.) In any case, because jireschool 
or jun.serv school ])rogranis and enrollment have been growing 
at a rapid rate and cover much of the same age ])opulation as 
child care program^, it seems important to examine Nvliat has 
b(-en ha])pening in this area, too. 

According to a report on prcprimary enrollment for October 
1971). ])uhlished by the Bureau of the Cen.sus, the enrollment 
rate of children a to years old in pre]:)rimary ])rograms in- 
creascil fioni 23.3 percent in 196 1 to 10.9 percent in 1973. l"his 
Represented T2 million children enrolled in public or private 
])rogranis in 1973. These ])rouranis are defined as excluding 
care w Itli no educational component. 

I'lie percentage of children enrolled is liigliest for the 5-year- Tables 
olds, most of whom are in public kindergartens; the preprhnary 25-28, 
enrollment rate for this ai^e group was 76.0 percent in 1973, pp. 65-69 
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compared with 34.2 percent for 4-year-olds and 14,5 percent 
for 3-year-olds. 

0\'eral], about 67 percent of the children in preprimary pro- 
grams were in public programs. This situation varied, how- 
ever, according to age of children. More than 80 percent of all 
children enrolled in kindergarten attended public schools; in 
contrast, about 70 percent of the children in prekindergarten 
attended nonpublic programs. 

Enrollment varied by region. The Bureau of Census statistics 
show that in the Northeast 74 percent of 5-year-olds were en- 
rolled in preprimary programs, while in the north-central 
States the proportion ^\'as 84.5 percent, in the South 68.0 per- 
cent, and in the West 81.1 percent. 

In analyzing enrollment in relation to family income, a 1972 
Office of Education Report .shows a definite correlation between 
higher income and higher enrollment rates, especially for 3- and 
4-year-okls. The report states: 

Little appreciable difference is noted among the eru'oll- 
ment rale.s of the family income categories falling below 
$10,000. Enrollment in these categories ranged from a low 
of 33.4 percent among families earning bet^veen $3,000 
and $4,999 to a high of 36.3 percent for families earning 
$7,500 to $9,999 annually. The highest enrollment was 
found among 3- to 5-year-old children in families earning 
$10,000 or more a year (50.9 percent). Children in this 
income group represented about half of all children en- 
rolled in preprimar)' programs. 

For children 5 years old there was litde differrace in 
enrollment among the various categories falling below an 
annual family income of $7,500. Enrollment in these cate- 
gories averaged 66 percent. In families with, an annual in- 
come between $7,500 and $9,999, 75.5 percent of the children 
wevc enrolled in preprimary programs. At the $10,000 and 
above income le\'el, 84.1 percent Of the 5-year-okl.s ^v'ere 
enrolled in preprimary programs. 

Family income appears to be a more crucial factor in 
the enrollment of children 3 and 4 years old. Among 3-year- 
old s the percent of children enrolled was nearly twice. 
as high for those in families with an income of $10,000 
or more as for those in families earning less than $10,000. 
There ^\'as also a noticeable difference among 4-year-old.s 
when a $10,000 family income is viewed as the dividing 
point, \\'ith a 43.2-percont enrollment rate for the $10,000 
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and above category, and an average rate of 267 percent 
among children of families with an annual income of less 
th^m $10,000. The greater number of tuitioned nonpublic 
prekindergarten programs in relation to free public pre- 
kindergarten programs e\"idently contributes to the higher 
enrollment rates for 3-year-olds and 4-year-olds in families 
earning $10,000 or more. ('Treprimary Enrollment, October 
^ 1972j'' National Center for Educational Statistics, Depart- 

ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, p. 6.) 
The Bureau of Census report also shows that most of the 
^ c* "rcn enrolled in preprimary programs attend for only part 

o;. l ie day, a factor which would be of concern to mothers 
working full time. There was, however, a reported increase in 
the proportion of children attending full-day sessions, frorn 17.4 
percent in 1971 to 22.6 percent in 1973. Full-day attendance 
was most frequent at the 3-year level, with nearly one-third of 
the children who were enrolled in preprimary programs attend- 
ing programs in both the morning and afternoon. At the 
kindergarten level fewer than one-fifth of tlie children attended 
on a full-day basis. 

The Education Commission of the States Is currently con- 
ducting a survey of the States to update a study in 1972 of 
State activities relating to preprimary education. As of Sep- 
tember 1974 the Commission's findings showed 14 States which 
mandate school districts to ofl'er kindergarten to all who want 
them. Only three States have no State legislation either man- 
dating or permitting kindergarten. A total of 46 States pro\"idc 
some form of State aid to kindergartens, and 16 pro\'ide 3ome 
form of support for prekindergarten programs. 
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After-school and summer care, — Most children age 6 to 14 
who have working mothers are not cared for in any organized 
way. The Westinghouse survey indicated that less than 3 per- 
cent of these children were in some kind of organized before- 
and.'or after-school care. Summer programs for this age group 
arc generally limited to part-day programs which last only part 
of the summer. For many mothers, it seems to be more difficult 
to arrange care for their schoolagc children than for those who 
are younger. Often there are fewer facilities available in the 
communityj and transportation problems may be complicated, 
l^his probably accounts for the fact that if a school-age child 
docs have care, it is most likely to be some arrangement in his 
own home or in a neighboring day care home. 

Child Care Costs 

Ever since proposals have been made for expanding the 
availability of child care, there has been vigorous debate over 
the issue of the costs which might be involved. Several at- 
tempts were made in the late 1960's and early 1970's to pro- 
vide measures both of what costs should be, and of what they 
actually are. The results have been confusing. Figures have 
ranged from several hundred dollars annually to several 
thousands. In measuring what the costs should be, there is 
wide disagreement concerning the standards to be used. But 
even in measuring the cost of care which is actually being 
provided there have been basic problems in definitions, A 
"full day" might be 6 hours in one study, or 10 in another. 
Ser\'ices and goods which are volunteered may be given a dol- 
lar value in one study, but not counted at all in another. 
Startup costs may be ignored, or counted in a way which in- 
flates average costs. 

Studies of costs. — One of the early analyses of costs was 
developed in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in 1967, and involved a presentation oi child care costs 
based on three different levels of quality: minimum (defined 
as *'the level essential to maintaining the healdi and safety of 
the child, but with relatively little attention to his develop- 
mental needs'') ; acceptable (defined as including "a basic 
program of developmental activities as well as providing min- 
imum custodial care''); and desirable (defined as inclu ling 
"the full range of general and specialized developmental ac- 
tivities suitable to individualized development") , 
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For full-dav care in a child care coatcr, the cost per child 
in this study is estimated at $1,245 (minimum)^ $1,862 (ac- 
(cptablr., and $2,320 (desirable). Care in a family day care 
home, primarily for infants under age 3, is estimated at $1,423 
fniininuun), $2,032 (acceptable) / and $2,372 (desirable). 
Tor .schooLiire children the cost of before and after school and 
summer c:ire is estimated at $310 (minimum) and $653 (ac- 
ceptable and desirable). An examination of the budgets on 
whicli these I'mnvs are based sho\s-s that most of the dilTcr- 
ence is accounted for by amount of staQ' time, which depends 
on^ the nmnbfM- of children per staH' member. The analysis 
points out that costs vary in difl'erent areas of the country'. 

Another study of costs was done by ABT A.ssociates under 
contr.ict with the Office of Economic Ojiportunity. This study 
involved a description and analysis of 20 child care centers 
and svsttMns thut were considered by those writing the study 
as ' ainon^ die better centers and systems of their kind in the 
country." 

The report, A Study in Child Care 1970-71, indicates an 
anmial cost of $2,349 ])er child for a center with an average 
daily attendance of 25 children; $2,223 for a 50-cliild cente^'r; 
and $Ja89 for a 75-child center. It should be noted that these 
figures are on the basis of average daily attendance (the HEW 
fi-ures presented above are not) . The average cost per enrollee 
m the ABT study \wuld be somewhat less than the cost figures 
based on average daily attendance. 

The Wistinghouse Learning Corjioration, al.so under contract "^PP^^^^^ 
widi the Office of Economic Opportunity, made a study in 1970 
aimed at describing \Wiat actually exists and is being used for 
full-dav rare. A. surve\- was made of 289 centers, 577 parent 
users, and an area probability sample of 134 dav care homes 
and 1.812 families \\-hich wcvc potential users of child care. The 
suivf'v showed a cost of S32'l a year for what was defined as 
(Histodial care, $540 a year for educational care, and $],368 for 
dev(4npm(Mital care. 

In 1972 the Inner City Fund, under contract with the Office ^PP^^^^x 
of Child Dev(^lopment, in-e]xared a study of costs of child care 
designed to meet a nesv set of standards' then being considered 1^' 
to replace the 1968 Federal Interagency Day Care Require- 
ments. Th(\se standards, which were never promulgated, varied 
from the earlier standards in the area of child-stafF ratio, in 
general allowing more children per staff members. Excerpts 
from this study, written by Donald Ogilvie, are in appendix D 
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and include rather detailed analyses in\ol\'ing many variables. 
Using his data, \'ivian Lewis, in the paper referred to earlier 
which was published by die Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, 
calculated that "the mean annual coUs of center day care per 
child fin die 31 largest U.S. cities) dictated by the 1972 stand- 
ards amount to a substantial $],5'H for children aged 3 to 4/2 
yeari, and $1,311 for children aged 4/. to 6," 

The figures cited above do not reflect what ])arents them- 
selves are actually paying for care of their children, nor what 
is being paid under existing Federal programs. 
Appendices Statistics on what jiarents are i:)aying are fragmentary, but do 
A and B, indicate strongly that the amounts are generally considerably 
pf). 151, less than the estimates yiven in vaj;iaus studies such as the above. 
/JO The stud, do'^.e 1)- Mie (-liildren s Bureau and die AV'omen^' 

Burejiu in 1963 di '.ed diat 74 percent of all children whose 
mother; woiked full time receiv«'d free care, usually in dieu' 
own home by a mem')er of tl^e family or a relati\'e. Ouly 10 
percent of the children were in child care arraugements costing 
more dian $.')00 a year, l lie 1 970 Westin.ghouse survey similarly 
found that 70 percent of the children recei\-ed care at litde or 
no co>t to the mother, also mostly in their own homes. Oiilv 6 
percent of the children were in child care arrangements that 
c(>>t die parent more than $650 a year. (These studies do not 
indi/ate wiiat part, if any. of the cost of care might be paid 
for bv another source of funding, such as under a Federal 
program, 

Tables The reported cost of care ]:)rovided under Federal j^rograins 

PifK:U, appears to vary widely, both according to the program under 
pp, 78,80 which it is j)ro\'ided and according to the State in which it is 
delivered. The average annual cost per child of care provided 
under the AFDG social services program, including both Fed- 
eral and State costs, v/as $1,177 in 197 }- on a nat-onwidc basis. 
However, according to estimates developed in a special 1^E^V 
suney in 1973, the Federal amounts ranged from about $240 
per child in Wyoming to slightly more than $3,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania. In these cases die quality and amount of care provided 
Table 38, must have been very diPFerent, The costs of full-year, full-day 
p. 98 Head Start programs also sliow great variations. In 1973 the 

national average Federal per-child cost was $1,041, Statistics 
from the Office of Child Development show amounts of $69 in 
Vermont, $180 in Colorado, $381 in Utah— compared with 
$2,222 in New York, $2,104 in California, and $1,994 in thc^ 
District of Columbia. 
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I'ndcr tiic work incenti\'e program, in which most motliers Table 30, 
e\ uUmuIv ha\ e to look for tiicir own ciiild care and then seek 78 
rcimf)urHMn(Mit, the avcraoo cost nationwide in 1974 was $664 
(S")07 F<'d('ral,$67 Stated 

One factor which may lead to an increase in child care 
costs is the recent coveracre of child care workers under min- 
imum wair^ legislation, and the recently enacted increase in 
the amount of the minimum watre. Most studies indicate Uiat 
pcr-omie! easts account for at least 70 to 80 percent of total 
costs/ '['lius the most imf)ortant inoTedients in detenniniucr the 
co-t of a proiTKun are the le\ el of waives and the number of 
stiy^f-TTiui:i4^'S--re(]uurd for a id^^en number of children. 
^^Ihe hric of fee srhrclulcs.~The argument over whether 
FedcM-al child care programs sliould retiuire parents who are 
ablr U) contrihr.te to the cost of care to do so has been a 
continuiu- one, Ilouever, the idea of a fee schedule has grad- 
iialK- heionH^ more widely accej;tahle, and pro\isiou for a 
schedule lias been included in a number of legislative pro- 
posals involving an expanyion of thiitl care ser^'ices. Never- 
thel 'ss. thr development an accer)table fee schedule is far 
fro:'! siiTM,le, as evidenced bv the recent cx'perience in at- 
tempting to ir!ij>Iemeut a schedule under the Ileadstart pro- 
irnun. In this rase it was charged that the proposed fee sched- 
uie was too iiinh to be realistic, thai it would cost more to 
adnunistrr than woultl be gained, and that it was basically 
impossible to administer faiilv. Whatever the merits of the 
ar-uments. thev were forceful enough to block implementa- 
tion of the sclieclule. at least for the present, 

A provisir)n In title JV of the Social Securitv Act recjuires 
thc^ States to provide in their State plans "in cases in which 
the family is able to pay part or all of the costs of such child 
care, for payment of such fees as mav be reasonable in the 
hght of surh ability." A recent survey of State practices with 
respect to fee schedules by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare indicates that fee schedules have not been 
develoj)ed in all States and that there is wide variation amono- 
those States which do hax-e fee .hedules in the extent and 
manner of applying them. 

Excerpts from a report on fee schedules done by ABT Asso- Afjbendix 
ciates in 1972 for the OfRce of Child Development are in- E 
eluded in appendix E, The report describes the elements in- p', 209 
voUvd m the development of a fee schedule for child care. 
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Federal Involvement in Child Care 

Background.— So far as current Federal programs to assist 
child care are concerned, the major source of operational funds 
continues to be programs financed under the Social Secunty 
Act. In 1962, amendments to the Act authorized Federal funds 
to be matched by the States in providing day care services. In 
1968 and 1971 there were additional amendments designed 
to increase the amount of Federal funding for child care under 
the Social Security Act, and to promote the expansion of child 
care services. 

In recent years there has been other legislation relating 
to child care, including the authorization of liead Start under 
the Economic Opportunity Act, training for child care and 
child care services under various education and manpower 
laws child care provided in connection with housing and urban 
development programs, and a number of additional pieces of 
legislation. 

Table ■>9 Estimates of the total amount of money being spent for cliUcl 
p 70 ' care vary because expenditure data for some programs are in- 
complete or do not exist. However, a general estimate ot the 
amount of money being spent directly by the Federal govern- 
ment for child care, broadly defined, would be approximately 
$1.2 billion in 1974. Indirect funding is provided through pro- 
visions in Federal law for income tax deductions by individuals 
and businesses for child care costs. The major Federal programs 
■providing support for child care, and the amounts of money 
involved, are outlined below. 
Tables Social services {title IV, part A, of the Social Security Act) .— 

24 30 31 Legislation in 1962 increased Federal matching to the States 
64 78 from 50 to 75 percent for social ser%'ices, including child care, 
SO ' ' provided to actual, former, and potential recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. The Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 broadened the conditions under which this au- 
thority could be used to purchase child care sei-vices from 
sources other than the welfare agency itself. Use by the States 
of this provision has been uneven. In the period 1970-1972, 
however, the demand by some States for Federal matching 
funds for these purposes began to grow very rapidly, and Con- 
gress in 1972 placed a $2.5 billion annual limit on Federal 
expenditures for all social services, with funds allocated among 
the States on the basis of population. For fiscal year 1974, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare estimates that 
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the States rorcivotl $161 million, or somewhat more than one- 
fourth of the total socMal services money receivcclj for child care 
purposes. An estimated 525,821 average number of children 
^vtMV hcinij: served, at an average annual Federal cost of $883 Table 30, 
per child. Tliis compares ^\■^th a Federal share in 1970 of $68 78 
million for 83,327 chddren at a cost of $820 per child, and in 
H)7j a Fedi'ral expenditure of $371 million for 456,880 children 
at a cost of $813 per child. 

Although ordinarily care is provided free to the child under 
this program, States do have the authority to impose fee 
scliediiles. 

The kind of care varies ^\'idely among the States, and even 
within a State. Depending on circumstances, a child may be 
rec-nviri'j^ ^vllat are generally considered child development 
services in a center, or the child may be in a family da\' care 
home. I'he care may be provided directly by the ^velfare 
agency, but more often is purchased from another provider of 
care or provided under contract with another agency. Like all 
can^ provided with Federal funds under the Department of Appendix 
ITr'alth, Kducatifui, and "Welfare, this care is supposed to meet /j 
the \[^^\\ Fr'deral Interagency Day Care Requirements. Testi- 249 
niony has incHrated, liowever, that diere is little monitoring 
to <cr wlxnher the requirements hu.ve in fact been met. 

Child carr as a work expense (title U\ part A, of the Social 
Security Act). — Under die Aid to Families ^vidi Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program, States must deduct the cost of 
child care as a work expense in determining income for ^\■elfare 
purpor^cs. Thus if a mother must purchase child care in order 
to take employment, the amount she pziys is deducted from 
her income in determining w-hedier she is eligible for some 
amount of welfare sup^plementation. For example, a mother 
may earn $300 a mondi, but pay $100 for child care. For wel- 
fare eligibility and payment purposes, she would be considered 
to have an income of $200: if her State's standard of need ex- 
ceeded $200, she ^\-ould be eligible for at least a partial subsidy 
of [he cost of the child care. 

The Department of Health, Education, and ^Velfare esti- 
mates that in fiscal year 1974, 200,000 child care years ^^•ere Table 30, 
funded througli this work expense provision. The cost to the p- 7S 
Federal Government ^\ as $.15 million, or $125 per child care 
year. This compares with an estimated 1970 Fed(Tal cost of 
$57 million and $189 per child (for 302,645 child care years), 
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and a 1973 cost of $81 million and $405 per child (for 200,000 
child care years). 

Tables Work incealive program {title IV, part C, of the Social Se- 

32-36 J cnrity Act), — The Social Security Act requires AFDG mothers 
/;/;. 84-96 with no children below age 6 to register for manpower services, 
training and employment under the Work Incentive (WIN) 
program. Mothers \vith younger children may volunteer for 
these services. These WIN manpower programs are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor. The States are required to 
provide child care services to all enrol lees who need such serv- 
ices, and arc entitled to receive 90 percent Federal matching 
funds for WIN child care seivicos. Under WIN regulations, 
the full cost of child care is covered for the period of enroll- 
ment, including the 90 days of "follow-up'' after the mother 
is employed. After that time, the mother may be eligible for 
child care ser\*ices under other pro\'isions of the Social Security 
Act. 

Table 29, Despite major amendments to the Work Incentive program 
70 eriartcd by the Congress in December 1971, child care services 

under the program have not undergone major expansion. Fed- 
eral expenditures for WIN child care were $45 million in 1973, 
and an estimated $47 million in 1974. The actual number 
of child care years to be pro\'ided showed a decline from 80,100 
child care years in 1973 to 75.350 child care years in 1974. The 
Budget estimate submitted for 1975 provides for the same num- 
ber of child care rears as in 1 974. 

.•\bout three-fourths of the child care being provided under 
the WIN program is not provided in a child care facility, but 
in the child's own home, the home of a relative, or some other 
similar arrangement. In addition, considerably more than half 
of the children being cared for are age 6 or above, and tluis in 
need of care for only part of the day. These factors ex[)lain, 
perhaps, why the average cost of care lor a child under the 
Table 30 ^^'^^ program has remained relatively low. The average Fed- 
. yg ' eral cost was $562 per child in 1973 ($624 total cost, including 
the non-Federal share), and is estimated at $597 ($664 total 
cost) in 1974. 

Tables? Child welfare services {title JV, part B, of the Social Security 
p gy ^cO— Although the Child Welfare Services authorization is 

for $226 million in 1975, the budget request is for $46 million, 
an amount equal to the level of spending under the program in 
recent years. These Federal matching funds are allotted among 
the States on the basis of the child population, and may be 
used by the States for a variety of child welfare services (includ- 
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Ing child carol for all children in the Slate, regardless of 
hiconie. Most of the Federal money is used for foster care. I low- 
ex er, a small amount, estimated at $1.8 million in 1974, was 
reportedly used by the States for the provision of child care 
services. 

Ueadstart, — There has been a trend in recent years toward Table 38, 
more full-year, full-day Headstart programs which can serve p-98 
the needs of working mothers as well as die needs of children. 
In fiscal year 1973 there were 118,347 children in fuli-year, 
full-day Ileadstart programs, at a Federal cost of $123.2 million. 
Tlie average Federal cost per child xvas $1,041, aldiough per 
child costs varied widely among the vStates. 

Ileadstart, originally administered by the Office of Economic 
Ol)portuiiity, is now under the Office of Child Development 
in die Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Federal fmiding is provided for up to 80 percent of die cost 
of Ileadstart programs. Grants may be made to local commu- 
nity action agencies, which administer the majority of Head- 
start programs, or to other public or nonprofit agencies. 
Federal law requires that 10 percent of the children being 
served by Ileadstart be children with handicaps. Ninety percent 
oi the enrollees must be from poor families. 

A fee schedule for Ileadstart enrollees was adopted in 1973, 
but f)ublie opposition to it was such that a law suspending its 
use w as enacted in December 1973. 

TianuiK^ of PcrsunncL — Although no one Federal program 
has placed primary empliasis on training personnel for child 
care, a number of I'cderal programs have provided some sup- 
port for this kind of training. 

The S(X-ial Security Ac t (Section -^126) authorizes grants to 
institutions of liiglier learnhig to train people to work in the 
field of child welfare, including child care. The funds may 
be used lor teaching grants, traineeships, or short-term training 
activities. 

About 900 kindergarten teacher aides were trained in fi.scal 
year 1974 under the OfBce of Educations Follow Through 
program. 

Flic Labor Department's manpower programs have ofTered 
trainimr in several occupational areas related to child care 
ser\'ices. Such training has been possible under the Work 
Incentive program and programs authorized under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. Under the Compre- 
hensive Emplo\7iient and Training Act enacted by the 93d 
Congress these latter programs will generally be replaced by 
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block grants to States and localities. The kinds of training 
which will be provided will be determined at the State and 
local lewis. AlUiougli it is still too early to know how the 
Federal manpower funds will be spent, they could be used 
for training- of eliild care personnel if a State or locality elected 
to do so. 

The Ofilre of Child l^evcloj)ment is currently funding a 
new kind of training program. The program is aimed at dc\'cl- 
oping a new le\'el of child care personnel, called the Child 
l)evelo})ment Associate. In 1973 OCD gave grants to thirteen 
pilot proj'ects o [derated by educational institutions and other 
organizations which had dc\-e loped programs emphasizing 
experience, ratlicr than academic training of enrollees. It is 
hoped that the program will result in a system of credentiahng 
for graduates of this type of child care training. 

The Head start program under the OfFiee of Child Develop- 
ment also provides for training of child care personnel. In fiscal 
\'car 1974, .^,000 Heads tart employees recei\'ed supplementary 
training in the fomi of college le\'el child de\'elopment courses. 
Another 5.000 were enrolled in the above-mentioned Child 
I)e\-elopmcnt Associate program; 1,000 were in leadership de- 
velopment programs of intensive child development skill train- 
ing: and 8.5,000 participated in short orientation and inservice 
training programs. 

The Social, and Rehabilitation Service recently annoimced 
that it had awarded a $181,000 first year grant to West Virginia 
to help finance a $1.2 million home-based day care demon- 
stration project. The expressed aim of the program is to train 
welfare mothers to operate day care facilities for children so 
that other welfare modiers can take jobs. The first year's grant 
will go for the training of mothers as * 'Child Care Advisors" 
and pro\'iders, and for especially developed training materials 
for dicm. 

Under the Education Professions Development Act, the 
Ofllce of Education has been providing support for projects 
to train and retraiu persons to work in educational programs for 
children. In 1972, 4-3289 persoas received training in early 
childhood. However, this program has essentially been phased 
out. 

Table 29^ Other Federal programs relating to child care, — There is a 
p, 70 wide range of additional Federal legislation and of Federal 

programs which relate to child care sei-vices, training and facil- 
ities. The table presented on page 70 lists most of these and 
indicates the amount of Federal expenditure. Following is a 
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brief doscription of some of those pro^nims. (A more detailed 
listing nnd description is presented in a publication of the 
Women's Bureau in the Department of Labor, entitled ''Federal 
Funds for Day Care Projects/' pamphlet 14, 1972.) 

The OfHce of Education may make grants to local education 
agencies under Title I of the Elementary and Secondaiy I-klu- 
cation Act for child care or preschool programs designed to 
meet the s])ecial needs of educationally-deprived children living 
m areas with high concentrations of children from low income 
fatniiies. Cirants may also be made to State agencies for special 
assistance to children who are handicapped, neglected, delin- 
cinent. and children of migrants. 

'i*u!o in of tlie Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
authorizes funds for special programs, projects and services 
looking toward the solution of particular educational {)roblems, 
A number of programs are aimed at j:ircschool cliildren. 

In tiic area of health programs, the Migrant Health Act of 
1962 authoii-/(\s health services for migrant children in child 
care centers: the Indian Sanitation ]*aciHtif\s Act authorizes 
funds for services related to child care; and the National In- 
stitute of Child Health and Development has authority to 
conduct research in the area of child care and child mental 
health. 

Of growing imj:>ortance to child care programs is the assi.st- Table 39 
ance available under various food and nutrition programs, p, 100 
Preschool programs which are part of the school system are 
eligible for assistance under the school lunch jirogram. Tiiere 
IS a Special Food Service Program which prov-des grants in 
aid to States to operate non-profit food service ])rograms in 
institutions for children, including child care and Headstart 
centers, 'l^he money available for centers xler this program is 
estimated in the President's budnet to increase from about $18 
million in 197!^ to $39 million in 1975. Preschool programs have 
also been served by the special milk and conunodity distribution . 
programs. 

The Department of Interior operates Indian child welfare 
and education programs aimed at ser\'ing preschool children. 

Child care services have been provided when necessary as 
supportive .services under various programs administered by 
the Department of Labor. Altliough the.se programs are being 
rej)laced under die recently enacted Comprehensive Employ- ' 
nient and Development Act, the States and localities which 
receive funds under the new legislation may elect to use them 
for cliild care services. 
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Model Cities and Neigiiborhood Facilities programs have 
provided funds for child care. These programs arc being 
replaced under the new Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-383) . Title I of this act (Community 
Development) provides for Federal fu»Kimg of public services, 
specifically including child care, in community development 
programs. 

Profit-making child care centers are able to qualify for loans 
under the Small Business Act; and public or private nonprofit 
agencies in certain child development demonstration areas may 
qualify for grants for child care programs under the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission. 

Various research and demonstration projects are also author- 
ized under Federal legislation, in addition to the above- 
mentioned authorization for projects under the National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and Development. Section 426 of the 
Social Security Act authorizes grants to public or other non- 
profit agencies and organizations engaged in research in child 
welfare activities, including child care. These are administered 
by the Office of Child Development. The Office of Education 
also makes grants to private and public agencies for research 
and demonstration projects relating to early childhood 
education. 

Tax provisions relating to child care. — Amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code in the 92nd Congress provided for a 
major change in law relating to personal income tax deductions 
allowable for child care ser\aces. The Revenue .Act of 1971 
provided a special income tax deduction for single individuals 
and working couples who support a child under the age of 15. 
The deduction is for domestic help expenses and child care 
expenses incurred in order to permit the taxpayer to be gain- 
fully employed. A deduction is permitted of up to $400 a mondi 
for child care and domestic help expenses if these expenses are 
incurred in the home. For child care provided outside the 
home, deductions are allowable up to $200 a month for one 
child. $300 for two children, and $400 for three or more chil- 
dren. The deduction is fully available to married couples who 
are both employed and whose combined income does not ex- 
ceed $18,000 a year, and to employed individuals whose income 
does not exceed $18,000 a year. The allowable deduction is 
reduced by 50 cents for each dollar of income above $18,000. 
For 1972 the amount of tax deduction which is claimed imder 
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this provision totaled $1 billion; it is estiniatecl that this resulted 
in a reduced liability for Federal income taxes amounting to 
$224 million. Under an earlier, much more limited provision, 
the annual reduction in tax liability attributable to the deduc- 
tion of child and dependent care expenses had totalled $25 
million to $30 million annually since 1967. 

There are also tax provisions relating to child care programs 
operated by businesses. Businesses may claim as tax deductions 
expenses considered to be ''ordinary and necessary," whicli may 
mclude amounts paid or accrued by a business for recreational, 
welfare, or similar benefits, designed to attract employees and 
promote greater efhcieney among their employees. An amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Act in 1971 allows businesses a 
more rapid writeoR' (amortixation over a period of 60 months) 
of capital expenditures for acquiring, constructing, reconstruct- 
ing or rehabilitating child rare facilities. The eO'ect of this pro- 
vision is not known exactly, but is estimated to be quite smalL 

Standards and Licensing 

Prior to 1968 there were no Federal standards for child care 
services j)rovided under Federal legislation. The Children's. 
Bureau did include among its activities, liow^ever, efforts to 
promote State and local licensing of day care facilities. The 
Public Welfare Amendments of 1962, in amending the Social 
Security Act to make specific provision for Federal funds for 
day care, required that funds be used for rare in facilities 
licensed or approved by the State. 

Federal interagency day care requirements, — In 1967, how^- 
ever, a provision was included in the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1967 which stated: 

The Dinxtor [of die Oflkc of Economic Opportunity] and the Sccrc- 
tniy of Health, Education, and Welfare shall take all necessary steps 
to coordinate prngram.s under their jurisdictions which provide day 
care, with a view to establishing, insofar as possible, a common set of 
program standards and regulations, and mechanisms for coordination 
at the State and local levels. 

This legislation resulted in the creation in the spring of 1968 
of a Federal Panel on Early Childhood, which developed and ^PP^ndix 
promulgated the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 
of 1968, which were to be effective for all programs admin- ^"^^ 
istered by the Office of Economic Opportunity, tlie Department 
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of IToalth, Education, and ^Vclfarc, and the Department of 
Labor. 

I'hc Economic Opportunity Amendments in 1972 added 
to this pro\'ision the foUosving requirement: 

Such «;tand.n*tls shall bo no less c(>rnprrhonsi\'c than the Federal 
Inler;> reney "D.iy Care Requirements as approved by the DeparliiTcnt 
of l-b.-ahh. RduenioM, and Welfare, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
lunity, and tiie Department of Labor on Septeinber 23, 1D(>8, 

An efTort has been made by the Department of Health, 
Education, and AVelfare to develop and issue a new set of Fed- 
eral re({uirements. ^lodified retjuirements were actiu'illy used 
in the cost study prepared by Donald Ogilvie for the Inner City 
Fund in 1972. However, because of disagreements over their 
content, they have never been issued, 

1 he rei^ulations which IIEW proposed to become efTective 
in 1973 f(ir social ser\'ices pro^c^rarns would have pro\'ided for 
new stan;lirds to be issued l^v the Secretary of IIEAV for child 
care und t the Social Security Act, Public Law 93-23.3, how- 
ever, dol i\rd the imj)lrmentation of these; social .services reuula- 
tions until Janr;n*y lf^75. 

Thus the 196^ requirements technically remijin in cfTect for 
nearlv all child care provided under Federal funds, aUhou<j:h 
it i< eeniM-ally a'*kno\vlcdc:ed that ihey are rarely monitored. 
Tables Jjcnislni:, — ^hhe role of d:e Federal gow^rnmeat in the licens- 

42-46, irig area has generally been advisory, with some matching funds 
pp, lO-P- made avriilable to th(» States for licensing funct:.>n.s. States have 
I4y been able lo recrive Federal Hnancial assistance for this pur[)Osc 

under Ti:!e l\ of the Social Security .\ct. .Mthough nearly 
evervonc would agree that licensing requirements are necessaiy, 
their has been some concorn abtuit tlie nature and efTect of 
varinns State licensing requirements. The .\ucrbach Corpora- 
tion issued a report on the ^Vork Incentive program in 1970 
in which it stated that "the greatest stated problem [concerning 
phv-ical fatalities for child care] ii in meeting the various local 
ordinances which, according to some stafls, are prohibitive. 
Some examples are: windows no more than "x" feet from the 
floor, sanitation facilities for cliildren, appropriately scaled, 
sprinkler systems, fireproof construction, etc" 

In a report celled "Day Care Centers— The Case for Promjot 
Expansion.'' which indicated why day care facilities and pro- 
j^rams in New ^ ork City had lagged behind the demand, it 
was stated : 

The City's Health Code governs all a.spects of day care center opera- 
tions and activities. Few .sections of the Code arc more detailed and 
compl'jx than those which set forth standards for day care centers. The 
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applicable si-ciions are extreiiu-Iy dclallcd, contain over 7,000 words 
of U'xt atul an cijual \ulunic of foouuucs, and sirotth owv iwo iii uc\^& 
ami iweniy prinu-d pu^fS. 

I'iu' pr(»\iMons of iIr- City's Ilcalih Codu that apply to clay care 
t'l-ntrr faiilitiL-i constituiii the grt\U('.st sinijle obstcudu to devc'K)])inent 
i.f ii.-\v tl.iy CUV iL-nu'r faciliiit\s. Tbt^ hiL':]il\' dL'tallotl, ami s.)nirtinies 
\i-ry difliiuli-io-nk'tn, .spccificaiims for day care lacilitii-^ Inhibit the 
di'M-lopm^'nt of xirw labilities. Obviously thcr^- nuist be certain niininuiin 
tu'-, lu-alili. and s.dVt)' siandaiils for die proleclion of children in day 
cai - irnt-i>. Tiu- prosivions ()f ilu- Ilcallh C^ode v,o far beyond ihi.s 
p -nt. Indcid, :»^>nie se( tiuns (.f the Code an* a welter of complex detail 
lh.it cne'Hn-ai;c^ inflexibility in interpretation and discuurages 
ennipliant ,*. 

L.- ially, oidy those ccntcis tint cunfonn to the Health Co le ma\" 
hi- fucn^ed. Kat cd wit;; Mealtli Code recpiirenients of snch di-tail. per- 
!>i»:ri'l of the Di\isi<,[i.s eoneerned in the Department t>f Health and 
in ihe Department ol Sncial Services ha\e had to chot.se between 
et' i-.ilerimr the reunlations a.i prerecinisili-s to the llcen.sin- tif new day 
car* ^ent.Ts or merely .a goals toward whith to work. 

In L;cii: i.tl, the ( hulre is mule in fa\ur of strict interpretrtion not- 
withnaiuiint.' ilu- fact that tlu> i;e\erely handicaps the elToit^ of groups 
atti-mptini^ ti> form centers in substamlard areas. 

ClDiicfru with these kinds of problems, and also for the in- 
a(Iet|iiac-y of rtHjiiireinciits in some States, led to die undertaking 
in H)70 by die DepartmerU of Health, Education, and ^\'elfare 
and the OfFiee of Efonomie C)]>pt:)rtunity of a projeet to develop 
model day care lieensin^<>' and regulatory material for uiic bv the 
States in dc\*eIoping licensing statutes and regulatoiy codes. 
Tile process and tlie results were controversial, but HE^V did 
pubUsh in 197j new "Guides for Day Care Licensing." The 
guides have been criticized as advocating an inadequate level 
ot enre arid us being too detailed; they ha\'e been praised a.s 
providing usai)le guides and adequcUe and reasonable standards 
which the States can adapt to their own conditions. 

A detailed and up-to-date summary of State licensing re- Tables 42- 
quirements and of the HEW "Guides" is pro\-ided in tables 46, 
42-16. Retiuirements relate both to staffing and to physical /;/;. 104-^' 
facilities. . . j^y 

The Office of Child Development has recently pro\'ided 
small grants to the States to assist them in reviewing and revis- 
ing their licensing requirements. 

^ The National Council of Organizations for Children and 
Youth, an organization of a number of groups interested in 
child care, has also issued its own draft model code. 
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TABLE 2.— NUMBER OF CHILDREN WITH MOTHERS IN THE 
LABOR FORCE, BY AGE, 1965-73 



[In millions] 





1965 


1970 


1973 


Total, all children under age 18 


17.3 


25.5 


26.2 


Under age 6 


4.5 


5.6 


6.0 


Age 6 to 17 


12.8 


19.9 


20.2 



Source: Derived from statistics published by the Department of Labor. 

TABLE 3.— CHILDREN UNDER AGE 6 WITH MOTHERS IN THE 
LABOR FORCE, 1970-1973 



1970 1972 1973 



Total children underage 



6 19,606,000 19,235,000 19,145,000 

With mother in labor 

force 5,590,000 5,607,000 5,952,000 

Percent of children 
under age 6 with 
mother in the labor 

force 28.5 29.1 31.1 



Source: Derived from statistics published by the Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 4.-LAB0R FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF MOTHERS, 

SELECTED YEARS' 

[In percent] 



Mothers with Mothers with 
children under chiWren 6 to 
All mothers 6 years 17 years only 



Percentage of mothers 
participating in the 
labor force: 

1950 22 14 33 

1960 30 20 43 

1964 34 25 46 

1967 38 29 49 

1970 42 32 52 

1973 44 34 53 



^ Data apply only to ever-married women. 
Source: Department of Labor, 
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TABLE 8.— LABOR FORCE STATUS OF WOMEN WHO HAVE EVER 
BEEN MARRIED BY PRESENCE AND AGE OF CHILDREN, 
MARCH 1973 

[Women 16 years of age and over] 



Labor force 



As percent 

Race and presence and age of of women in 

children Population Number population 



WOMEN OF ALL RACES 



1 Ota I 


Q~7 1 nnn 


nc: 1 ^ir nnn 
^D, IdD,UUU 




Mothers with children under 












1 ^ n 1 7 nnn 


A A 1 


With children 6 to 17 








years on ly 


1 p: ^ 1 Q nnn 


Q ocq nnn 




vviin cniiuren unaer o 








years 


1 q Q 1 /J nnn 


A 7^/1 nnn 




With no children under 








3 years ^ 


5,401,000 


2,192,000 


40.6 


With children under 3 








years ^ 


8,513,000 


2,572,000 


30.2 


Women without children 








under 18 years 


33,438,000 


13,148,000 


39.3 


WOMEN OF MINORITY 








RACES 








Total 


6,807,000 


3,374,000 


49.6 


Mothers with children under 








18 years 


3,481,000 


1,915,000 


55.0 


With children 6 to 17 








years only 


1,748,000 


1,073,000 


61.4 


With children under 6 








years ^ 


1,733,000 


842,000 


48.6 



Women without children 
under 18 years 3,326,000 1,459,000 43.9 



i May also have older children. 
Source: Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 12.— NUMBER OF MARRIED WOMEN WITH MINOR CHIL- 
DREN IN THE POPULATION AND IN THE LABOR FORCE, BY 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, MARCH 1972 



With children With children 6 
under 6 years to 17 years only 



Women in the labor force: 

Less than 4 years of high school . , 853,000 1,918,000 

4 years of high school 1,930,000 3,444,000 

1 to 3 years of college 533,000 705,000 

4 years or more of college 430,000 639,000 

Tota 1 3,746,000 6,706,000 

Percent of women participatng in the 
labor force: 

Less than 4 years of high school . . 26 45 

4 years of high school 31 52 

1 to 3 years of college 32 49 

4 years or more of college 34 60 

All women participating in the 

labor force 30 50 



Source: Department of Labor, 
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TABLE 17.-CHILDREN RECEIVING AID TO FAMILIES WITH 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN (AFDC), BY AGE, 1971 AND 1973 





1971 




1973 




Age group 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


, All ages 


7,014,700 


100.0 


7 724 938 


1 nn n 


Unborn 

Under 3. 

3 to 5 


53,400 
1,122,500 
.. 1,224,100 


0.8 
16.0 
17.4 


44,022 
1,284,477 
1,356,669 


0.6 
16.6 
17.6 


6to 11 

12 to 13 

14 to 15 

16 to 20 


2,467,700 
750,800 
676,400 
719,800 


35.2 
10.7 
9.6 
10.3 


2,681,578 
832,042 
750,054 
776,095 


34.7 
10.8 
9.7 
10.0 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

TABLE 18 -FAMILIES RECEIVING AID T0 FAMILIES WITH DE- 
IN FAM^Ly!^1973^ "^^^ GROUP'OF YOUNGES^ 



^^°^P families 



Number of 'Percent of 



families 



Youngestchild under age 3 1 111 337 S7 

Youngest child age 3-5 '680;865 23 

Youngestchild age 6-11 771 222 ?t 

Youngestchild age 12 or over ]. 426,467 14 

Total, all families 2,989,891 lOO 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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TABLE 19.-AFDC FAMILIES, BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
RECEIVING AID, 1971 AND 1973 





1971 




1973 




Number of children 


Number of 
families 


Percent 


Number of 
families 


Percent 


1 or more 

1 

2 


2,523,900 
749,200 
617,800 


100.0 
29.7 
24.5 


2,989,891 
1,010,715 
761,359 


100.0 
33.8 
25.5 


3 

4 

5 


1,156,900 
453,400 
299,700 
176,300 


45.8 
18.0 
11.9 
7.0 


1,217,807 
488,031 
327,884 
185,630 


40.7 
16.3 
11.0 
6.2 


6 or more 


227,500 


9.0 


216,262 


7.2 





1971 


1973 


Average number of 
children per family. . 


2.8 


2.6 



Source: Department of Healtii, Education, and Welfare. 
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TABLE 24.~ESTI MATED CHANGES IN SOCIAL SERVICES EX- 
PENDITURES UNDER TITLE IV-A OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, FISCAL YEARS 1971-72^ 

[Dollar amounts in millions] 



Fiscal 
year 
1972 
expendi- 
ture 
ranking 



Expenditures, fiscal 
year- 



Service classification 



1971 



1972 



Expenditure 
increase 



Amount 



Per- 
cent 



2 

3 



5. 
6. 



Child care (day 

care) $232.7 

Child foster care.... 110.1 
Special services for 

handicapped 

children 

Employment and 

training (non- 

WIN) 

Child protection . . 
WIN employment 

and training 78.8 

Other 17 classifi- 
cations 265.3 



0 



35.7 
66.0 



$408.5 $175.8 76 
240.7 130.6 119 



150.3 150.3 



116.9 
99.4 

97.2 

648.9 



6 major services as 
a percent of the 
total 



81.2 
33.4 

18.4 

383.6 



228 
51 

23 

145 



Total 788.6 1,761.9 973.3 123 
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' Including both Federal and non-Federal funding. 

Source: Touctie Ross & Co., "Cost Analysis of Social Services, Fiscal Year 1972.' 
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TABLE 28.~PREPRIIV1ARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF CHILDREN 
3 TO 5 YEARS OLD IN FULL-DAY AND PART-DAY ATTENDANCE, 
BY AGE AND RACE, OCTOBER 1973 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Preprimary enrollment 



Age and race 


Full day 




Part day 




Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total, 3 to 5 years 




ZZ.b 


3,276 


77.4 


White 


£ZOO 


18. 1 


2 883 




Other races 




AA Q 


393 


55.1 


Negro 


278 


44.9 


341 


55.1 


3 years 


178 


34.5 


338 


65.5 


White 


124 


29.7 


293 


70.3 


Other races 


54 


54.7 


. 44 


45.3 


Negro 


52 


58.2 


38 


41.8 


4 years 


303 


25.7 


874 


74.3 


White 


180 


19.0 


766 


81.0 


Other races 


122 


53.1 


108 


46.9 


Negro 


106 


52.6 


96 


47.4 


5 years 


478 


18.8 


2,064 


81.2 


White 


333 


15.5 


1,824 


84.5 


Other races 


145 


37.5 


240 


62.5 


N eg ro 


119 


36.5 


207 


63.5 



Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reportsi 
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TABLE 34.-NUMBER OF MOTHERS OR OTHER CARETAKERS 
PARTICIPATING IN THE WIN PROGRAM AND NUMBER OF 
THEIR CHILDREN PROVIDED CHILD CARE, BY AGE GROUP 
AN D BY STATE, AS OF TH E LAST DAY OF TH E QUARTER EN DED 
DECEMBER 31, 1973 



Number of 
mothers 
or other 

State caretakers 



Total ' 


67.357 


139,850 


2 55783 


= 82,221 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


1,372 
191 
520 
1,492 
2,906 


3,058 
339 
1,264 
2,386 
5,188 


1,506 
204 
745 
1,120 
2,158 


1,552 
135 
519 
1,266 
3,030 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.. 
Florida 


1.314 
2,023 
769 
1,554 
2,743 


2,662 
4,151 
1,846 
3,300 
5,634 


721 
1,734 

1,759 
2,264 


1,941 
2,417 

CO 
1,541 
3,370 


Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii . . 


- 3,396 


7,165 

C) 

4-09 


3.859 

C) 

-.24-5 - 


3,306 
(') 

164- 


Idaho 

Illinois ^ 


565 
1,306 


1,060 
3,983 


465 
2,042 


595 
1,941 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


1,176 
1,074 
716 
780 
759 


2,602 
2,030 
1,489 
1,671 
1,813 


1,064 
817 
458 
659 
484 


1,538 
1,213 
1,031 
1,012 
1,329 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


~ 861 
2,093 
1,302 
5,339 
2,055 


1,326 
4,612 
3,124 
8,994 
4,121 


570 
1,373 
1,096 
2,920 
1,422 


756 
3,239 
2,028 
6,074 
2,699 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


1,740 

448 
295 
210 


4,328 

sB 

541 
362 


■ 1,822 

413 
295 
196 


2,506 

C) 
444 
246 
166 



Sec footnotes at end of table. 



Number of children 



Under 6 6 through 14 
Total years of age years of age 
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TABLE 34.--NUMBER OF MOTHERS OR OTHER CARETAKERS 
PARTICIPATING IN THE WIN PROGRAM AND NUMBER OF 
THEIR CHILDREN PROVIDED CHILD CARE, BY AGE GROUP 
AND BY STATE, AS OF THE LAST DAY OF THE QUARTER ENDED 
DECEMBERS!, 1973-Continued 

Number of Number of children 

mothers ~ -- — , 

^ or others Under 6 6 through 14 

State caretakers Totai years of age years of age 



New Hampshire ^ 236 

New Jersey 2.817 

New Mexico 254 

New York (•) 

North Carolina 908 

North Dakota 236 

Ohio 1,764 

Oklahoma 1,002 

Oregon 2,436 

Pennsylvania 3,021 

Puerto Rico 1,281 

Rhode Island 413 

South Carolina 829 

South Dakota 254 

Tennessee 1,724 



Texas 3.190 

Utah 924 

Vermont 41 

Virgin Islands 9 

Virginia 1,850 

Washington 796 

West Virginia 651 

Wisconsin 3,467 

Wyoming 215 



466 


186 


280 


/,Uoo 


o.Uoo 


3,955 




1 


235 


( ) 


( ) 


(') 




852 


1,372 


403 


267 


136 


4, (Job 


1,306 


2,749 


O 1 o o 


560 


1,572 


0,DD0 


1 ,/// 


1.891 




l.j / 1 1 




4,091 


1,156 


2,935 


732 


309 


423 


1,963 


683 


1,280 


420 


284 


136 


3,931 


1,457 




7,159 


2,752 


4,407 


1,325 


781 


544 


87 


24 


63 


16 


16 


0 


3,466 


1,250 


2,216 


1,473 


697 


776 


1,350 


534 


816 


7,285 


3,147 


4,138 


492 


249 


243 



• Incomplete; data not reported by Guam, Missouri, and New York 

2 Age of children not reported for 1,846 children in Delaware. 

3 Estimated, 

Source: National Center for Social Statistics, Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare. 



TABLE 35.- NUMBER OF MOTHERS OR OTHER CARETAKERS 
WHO COULD NOT BE CERTIFIED TO THE STATE MANPOWER 
AGENCY FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE WIN PROGRAM SOLELY 
BECAUSE ADEQUATE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS WERE 
NOT AVAILABLE AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN REQUIRING 
CHILD CARE, BY AGE GROUP, AND BY STATE, AS OF THE 
LAST DAY OF THE QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1973 





Number of 


Number of children 




1 1 i U LI 1 C 1 o 










or other 




U nder 5 


6 through 14 


State 


careta kers 


Total 


years of age 

._ 


years of age 




J. 11 

Total ' 








3,430 


Alabama 


- 

183 


416 


215 


201 


Alaska 


2 


3 


1 


2 


Arizona 


C) 


H 


(^\ 
\ ) 


(^\ 


Arkansas 


1 


4 


i 


n 


California 


0 


n 
u 


■ n 

u 


Colorado 


4 


7 


2 ' 


5 


Connecticut . 


50 


103 


67 


36 


Delaware 


0 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 

u 


District of Columbia. 


102 






Ql 

17 JL 


Florida 


35 


7/1 
/4 






Georgia 


iy4 


307- 




140 


Guam 


(0 


<'} 




'■^ 


Hawaii 


1 




JL 


0 


Idaho 


n 
u 


n 

u 


n 


Illinois - 


104 


I O I 


115 


66 


Indiana 


jy 


67 


41 


26 


Iowa 


A n 

4U 


89 


24 


65 


Kansas. 


33 


90 


28 


62 


Kentucky 


3 


10 


6 


4 


Louisiana 


3 


4 


2 


2 


Maine 


3 


4 


4 


0 


Maryland 


177 


440 


101 


339 


Massachusetts 


38 


91 


30 


61 


Michigan 


65 


114 


46 


68 


Minnesota 


2 


2 


2 


0 


Mississippi 


6 


8 
(') 


6 


2 


Missouri 


(') 


'I 




Montana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


Nevada 


0 


0 


0 


0 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 35.^NUMBER OF MOTHERS OR OTHER CARETAKERS 
WHO COULD NOT BE CERTIFIED TO THE STATE MANPOWER 
AGENCY FOR PARTICIPATION INTHE WIN PROGRAM SOLELY 
BECAUSE ADEQUATE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS WERE 
NOT AVAILABLE AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN REQUIRING 
CHILD CARE, BY AGE GROUP, AND BY STATE, AS OF THE 
LAST DAY OFTHE QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1973-- Con. 



state 



Number of 
mothers 
or others 
caretakers 



Number of children 



Under G 
Total years of age 



6 through 14 
years of age 



New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina . . 

North Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island^^ 
"SoutlvCarolina . . 
South Dakota. . . . 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin Islands. . , 
Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia. . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 
U 


u 


0 


(') 


('} 


(') 


56 


127 


56 


71 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 c; 


OU 


Zd 


/ 


n 
U 


U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


553 


1,148 


273 


875 


113 


409 


143 


266 


0 


0 


0 


0 


"^"37^" 


—747- 


33 


41 


0 


0 


0 


0 


62 


1?1 


46 


85 


541 


1,414 


582 


832 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


35 


10 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


17 


8 


9 











> Incomplete; data not reported by Arizona, Guam, Missouri, and New York. 
2 Excludes Cook County, downstale estimated data only. 

Source: National Center for Social Statistics, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



TABLE 36.-CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS, BY TYPE OF AR- 
RANGEMENT AND AGE GROUP, FOR CHILDREN OF WORK 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM (WIN) PARTICIPANTS AS OF DECEM- 
BER 31, 1973 ' 



Number of children 



Type of arrangement 


Total 


Under 
age 6 


through 14 


All arrangements 


138,004 


55,783 


82,221 


Care in child's home (total) 


55,234 


22,397 


32,837 


Cared for by father 

Cared for by other relative 

Homemaker service 


2,821 
31,668 
20,352 
393 


753 
13,605 
7,858 
181 


. 2,068 
18,063 
12,494 
212 




15,231 


/,iy / 


8,034 


Care in day-care facility (total) 


35,446 


22,574 


12,872 


Family day-care home 

Group day-care home 

Day-care center 


20,285 
726 
14,435 


11,139 
541 
10,894 


9,146 
185 
3,541 


Care other than in home or day-care 
facility (total) 


32,093 


3,615 


28,478 


Work or traiping only during 

child's school hours 

Child cares for self 


14,214 
8,529 
9,350 


801 


13,413 
8,529 
6,536 


Other 


2,814 



^ Data incomplete: Delaware, Guam, Missouri, and New York, did not report. 
Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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TABLE 38.-CHiLDREN IN FULL-YEAR, FULL-DAY HEAD START 
PROGRAMS BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1973, AND FEDERAL 



COSTS 



Average 

state Number of per child 

^'^^^ Children Amount cost 



Total 118,347 $123,208,506 $1,041 

^l^bama 5,115,859 ipjA 

Arizona i;268 i ,455,324 1; i4'.8 

Arkansas 2,932 3,278 132 1 118 

California 1,215 2,555,841 2;i04 

Colorado. 412 74317 igo 

Connecticut 730 684,588 938 

Delaware^ ... 345 262 400 758 

District of Columbia l,001 1 996 099 1 994 

''lo'''da 8,266 8;806i726 i;065 

Georgia 4 505 4,425,055 982 

Hawaii • ' ' 

Idaho ::. 356 345,8b5 971 

"'fiois 2,514 2,270,863 903 

'f^diana 280 1831391 655 

'owa 416 342,411 823 

^ansas 529 370,611 701 

Kentucky... 1 498 1,085 081 724 

Louisiana.. 3,838 4,388 573 1,143 

Maine 225 1161904 520 

Maryland 1,736 2,518,251 1 451 

I Massachusetts 773 254,831 330 

Michigan 1,040 443 703 427 

Minnesota. 505 248 160 491 

Mississippi 19,581 22,010,782 1,124 

Missouri 1,215 1,412,589 1,163 

Montana 312 '218 830 '701 

Nebraska 538 118,950 221 

Nevada 510 120,920 237 

New Hampshire 214 93,706 438 
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TABLE 38.-CHILDREN IN FULL-YEAR, FULL-DAY HEAD START 
PROGRAMS BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1973, AND FEDERAL 
COSTS-Continued 



State 


Number of 
children 


Amount 


Average 
per child 
cost 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

iNortn Dakota 


2,539 
350 
5,083 
3,123 


$4,259,605 
287,202 
11,193,715 
3,525,701 


$1,678 
821 
2,222 
1,129 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


4,435 
2,399 
1,492 
2,318 
245 


4,642,527 
2,273,483 

712,767 
3,089,214 

154,272 


1,047 
948 
478 

1,333 
630 


South Carolina 

South Dakota 


3,654 


4,179,536 


1,144 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Tni^t Tprritnrv/ 


4,756 
9,079 
1 ri7 


4,923,521 
11,610,303 
bo,yyi 


1,035 
1,279 
645 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 


470 
1,945 
1,024 
1,001 


170,302 
32,473 
3,107,122 
1,058,974 

742,306 


381 
69 
1,597 
1,034 

742 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


929 


1,085,986 


1,169 



Source: office of Child Development, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 
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TABLE 40.-ESTIMATED REDUCTION IN TAX LIABILITY BE- 
CAUSE OF DEDUCTIBILITY OF CHILD AND DEPENDENT CARE 
EXPENSES, 1972 



Adjusted gross income class Reduction in tax liability 



Total $224,000,000 

$0 to $3,000 (') 

$3,000 10 $5,000 3,000,000 

$5,000 to $7,000 12,000,000 

$7,000 to $10,000 41,000,000 

$10,000 to $15,000 89,000,000 

$15,000 to $20,000 68,000,000 

$20,000 to $50,000 11,000,000 



' Less than $500,000. 

Source: Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, September 23, 1974. 
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APPENDIX A 



Excerpts From ''Child Care Arrangements of 

Working Mothers in the United States"* 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The Children and Arrangements for Their Care: 

An Overview 

In February 1965 there were 12.3 million children under 14 years of 
age whose mothers had worked, either full or part time, for at least 6 months 
during the preceding year. This number represented one-fifth (22 percent) 
of all the Nation's children in this age range. On the average, working 
mothers had 2.0 children under 14 (L9 for full-time, and 2,2 for part-time, 
working mothers) . In addition, about one-third of the mothers had at least 
one child 14-17 yeai^s of age, 

Mothersorother respondents were asked: "While (Mother) was working, 
who usually looked after (Child) ?" The interviewers translated the answer 
into one of the codes in a precoded classification of arrangements, a classifica- 
tion that worked well, as indicated by the fact that the residual category 
("other arrangements") was used only for one-half of 1 percent of the chil- 
dren. For children who were attending school part of the time while, theip 
mothers were working, the question referred to the time the children were 
not in school, A separate code was used for children whose mothers worked 
only during school hours and for whom no other care was provided. 

The question on child care was asked separately for "each child under 14 
years of age, since mothers may make different arrangements for each child 
depending on age, school attendance, or other factors. As mothers may make 
more than one kind of arrangement for a given child during the course of a 
year, the question referred to the most recent month the mother worked. 
For a woman who was employed during the sur\^ey week, this was the month 
before the interview. For other women, the question referred to the last 
month they had worked. Since 83 percent of the mothers were employed at 
the time of the survey, the arrangement reported for the great majority of 
children was the one that was in effect in January 1965, If a mother made 
more than one arrangement during the month, the one in effect longest was 
selected, 

A brief overview of the arrangements reported will serve as an introduction 
to a more extended analysis. 

Nearly half of the 12,3 mill ion children (5,6 million or 46 percent) were 
cared for in their own homes while their mothers were working. This most 
frequent type of child care consisted of care by the father— 15 percent; care 
by a relative other than the father— -21 percent; and care by a nonreIative~9 
percent. Such care for a child does not mean that he must have remained 



*By Seth Low and Pearl G, Spindler, Children's Bureau Publication 461-1968, 
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within his own liomc all the time, but that the person resjDonsible for his 
welfare could usually be found there while taking care of him. 

Children cared for in their own homes by a relative other than the father 
(2.6 million children in all) included among their number 570,000 who 
were cared for by a relative under 16 years of age, presumably an older 
brother or sister, and 440,000 who wci'c cared for by a relative 65 years of 
age or older, presumably grandparents. Many grandparents doubtless were 
included al:^o in the age group under 65. 

Children cared for in their own homes by nonrelatives numbered 1.2 
million. Half of diese nonrelatives served only to look after children ; the other 
half were housekeepers or maids who usually had household duties in addi- 
tion to looking after children. 

Child care was pro\'ided in someone else's home (not the child's") for 1.9 
million children (16 percent of the total). About half of these children were 
cared for hv a relative and half by a non relative. Care in someone else's home 
by a nonrelati\'e is termed "family day care" in this report. 

Two tvpc*^ nf arrane^ements, afTectinjT sul:).c.tantiai numbers of children, in- 
\'olved th.c mothicr Iiers^lf. There wrvc. 1.6 million cliildren (13 percent) who 
were looked after by the mother while she was \s'orking. Mothers who look 
after their own children may work in a family store, business, or farm, or, 
much Jess frequently, may take children to their place of work and look 
after diem there. Another 1.8 million children (15 percent) had mothers 
who worked only during their cliildren's school houi^ and required no special 
arrangements. 

Rarest of all arrangements wns fjroup care of children in a day care 
center, nurserv school, or like facility. Onlv 265.000 children (2 percent 
were cared for in this wav. To tliis number should be added approximately 
81.000 children cared for in someone else's home by a nonrelati\-e who 
cared for six or more children other than her own. These children, al- 
though cared for in a family home, are commonly consideied to be in 2:rouj:) 
care hecau'^e (if the large number of children supen'ised. Their inclusion 
brinfrs the total in group care up to 346,000 (3 percent "1 . 

Nearlv 1 million children (994,000 or 8 percent) looked after themselves 
while their mothers \v'orked. Most of them attended school part of the 
time the mother was a\v-av but ^^•ere expected to care for themselves the rest 
of the time. These children in self-care, often called "latch-key children" 
because thev cnrrv on their ]:)erson a key to the home, were left on their own 
without supervision. 

Child care arrant?ements usuallv co\'ered all of the time the mother \vas 
away at work. There wore 1.3 million children (11 percent"), ho\s'ever, for 
whom the arraneen^ient did not extend this lontr and for whom a supple- 
mentaiT arrangement covering the rest of the time was necessarv. Supple- 
mentaiv arrangements ^^'ere generally in the child's own home (four-fifths 
of such arrangements) , the father typically being in charge. The children 
most likelv to ha\*e a supplementary arrangement were those who were 
cared for in their own liomes by a nonrelative who had no other domestic 
duties, and those who were in group care centers. More than a fourth of the 
children for whom such arrangements were made required supplemental^ 
care. 

The predominant role of the family in providing child care while the 
mother worked is readily a]:)parent. If all arrangements are combined in 
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which children arc cared for by ihemsclves or by their immediate or ex- 
tended family (motlier, father, or other relative) 80 percent of the children 
are covered. The link to the chikPs home is present also for the 9 percent 
ol the children who, although cared for by a nonrelaUve, were cared for 
in their own homes. 

^ Care of children outside the home or family accordingly plays a relatively 
limited role at the present Ume. Only 10 percent of the children of working 
mothers (1.2 million children) were cared for in this way. This 10 percent 
consisted of 7 percent in family day care and 3 percent in group care. 

Child care arran.c^cments varied widely among difTerent groups of mothers 
and children. Among the influential factors were die extent of the mother's 
employment, the child's age, color, the mother's marital status, her educa^ 
tion and occupation, and the family income. The full meaning of the sur- 
vey data can only be obtained by considering these variations. 
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APPENDIX B 



Excerpts From Day Care Survey 1970: Sum- 
mary Report ' and Basic Analysis, Presented 
to the Office of Economic Opportunity by 
the Westinghouse Learning Corporation, April 
1971 

******* 

11. Major Findings 
A. Family Day Care Homes 

Because day care usually brings to mind child care provided in some sort 
of day care center^ die category of family day care homes is often overlooked 
completely,^" Certainly much less attention has been paid to the kind of 
care provided in such homes or to the appropriateness of perhaps expanding 
this type of day care sei-vice. Yet the majority (55%) of all children in day 
care full-day are cared for in family day care homes. 

More than half of the day care homes have white operators and are 
located in single family units situated in a residential, single family neighbor- 
hood. Three-fourths of the homes care for only one or two children on a 
full-day basis. More than one-fifth of the children in such homes are under 
2 years of age. 

Probably the single most striking statistic on day care homes is that less 
than 2 percent of the estimated 450,000 homes are licensed as compared 
with almost 90 percent of the centers. Some states do not require licensing 
if there are fewer than a certain number of children (usually diree) being 
cared for. Nevertheless, this very small percentage of licensed homes seems 
to bear out the findings of the community studies that complicated, con- 
tradictory and often overly detailed and rigid requirements discourage li- 
censing. Licensing agencies are often understaffed and have litde opportu- 
nity to recruit day care mothers or to seek out homes which should be 
licensed. 



^* For this report family day care homes are those which care for not more than 
seven children, with at least one child being cared for seven or more hours per day, 
at least two days per week, for pay. This classification excludes foster homes providing 
24-hour care. 

(l-'9) 
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Family day care homes, then, are generally unregulated and unsuper- 
vised by ;iny governmental or social agency. Hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren, including those whose fees are paid by government funds, are cared 
for in these homes, about which very little is known. Th\s survey is the first 
attempt to assess the extent and describe the characteristics of day care 
homes. 

B. Day Care Centers 

About 575,000 children receive full-day care in day care centers. These * 
centers are so heterogeneous that it is difRcult, if not impossible, to gen- 
eralize about their characteristics. Nevertheless, some of the more striking 
statistics give a profile of day care centers nationwide. An estimated 17,500 ^ 
centers pro\*icle full-day care. Sixty percent of these centers are proprietary, 
and proprietary centers care for about half the children enrolled in centers. 
Among the various nonprofit organizations, churclies provide the greatest 
number of facilities, about 18 percent of all centers, and United Fund 
agencies operate die oldest day care centers. Public schools operate day 
care centers for some 108,000 childreUj but they offer litde in the way of 
**extended day*' programs for the school-age children of Avorking mothers. 
More than four times as many preschool as school-age children are in pub- 
lic school dav care programs. Only 21,000 school-age children in about 350 
schools are cared for after school or before and after school. 

1. Facilities 

Day care centers, for the most part, occupy houses, specially-constructed 
buildings, and churches; and they are located in residential neighborhoods. 
Thcv are not. as yet, located in or near the workplace, except for hospital- 
sponsored facilities for nurses' children. Although no such centers were iden- 
tified by the national suivcy, several were found in the six communities 
\*isited: and the \Vomens Bureau has identified about 150 hospital- 
affiliated day care centers. It is impossible to tell from this survey Avhether 
workplace facilities would have appeal for mothers. 

The amount of equipment for child use varies greatly from center to 
center, but most centers have some or all of the following kinds of equip- 
ment and playthings: indoor muscle development equipment such as 
blocks and trucks; quiet play equipment such as puzzles, art supplies, 
housekeepinfr. tovs, musical toys and instruments: educational materials .such • 
as v.-orkhooks: science cquij^ment: audiovisual equipment; cots and cribs; 
and outdoor play apparatus. The estimated replacement value of this child- 
related equipment, on the average, is $55 per child. It should be under- 
stood that tliis fifrure does not include administrative and kitchen equip- 
ment and furniture, or maintenance equipment. At several large, well- 
cquijoped centers visited during the community studies task, the average 
total equipment cost per child was estimated at approximately $100. 

2. Day Care Pro^irams 

\v\\ little attempt was made in Uiis sur\-ey to characterize the programs 
or activities carried out at the centers. It was felt that this kind of descrip- 
don could only be made on the basis of expert observation over time, an 

"Women's Bureau, Department of Labor. Child Care Services Provided by 
Hospitals, 1970. 
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approach that \vas not part of the survey design. The Interviewers were en- 
couraged to comment on their impressions and observations of the centers 
they visited, ho\veN'erj and from their notes and the on-site observations of 
the community studies teams, seme idea of fairly general practices can be 
developed. At last some attempt is made in many centers to teach children 
words, stories, songs, and skills such as managing their own clothes. Appar- 
ently most operators of day care centers believe that they should provide 
preschool education, although what this means and how it is carried out 
\'aries widely. In contrast, neither they nor the parents mentioned health 
services very frequently as a responsibility of day care centers. 

3. Characteristics of Day Care Staff 

The people \vorking in day care centers nationwide are, for the most part, 
neither \vell-educated nor well-paid. Most directors and teachers do not 
have college degrees and very few have had special training for day care 
work, e.g., courses in early childhood development. The median reported 
salar)' for both directors and teachers is less than $360 a month. There is 
not a threat deal of experience among those presently employed in day care 
centers. Nearly a fourth of all staff members had less dian a year's experi- 
^ence in group child care, and 51 percent of all staff have been working in 
day care less than three years. Women comprise almost the entire staff; 
only about 6 percent (including administrators and maintenance personnel) 
are men. Contrar\' to expectation, few day care personnel are volunteers. 
Less than 4 percent of the staff are volunteers and only 1 percent of them 
work full-time. Little use is made of teachers' aides. Perhaps this fact is 
related to the low status of day care teachers, most of whom have the educa- 
tion and salary level more often associated with paraprofessional than 
professional positions. 

Estimates of average staff to child ratios nationwide are likely to be mean- 
ingless, partly because of the wide differences in individual center ratios and 
staffing' patterns, and partly because of the great number of part-time per- 
sonnel. Their schedules and number of working hours vary enormously, 
making any computation of their total contribution a complex process. 

4. Clientele of Day Care Centers 

Day care centers serve children from infancy through school-age. The 
largest age group in centers is the 4-year-old group. An estimated 24,000 
children imder 2 }'cars old are enrolled in centers. While over half of all 
centers ofler care of school-age children, only about 87.000 school children 
receive before and ^or after school care in centers. 

Centers scixc a pi'Oportionately greater niunber of black than vs'hite chil- 
dren since 36 percent of the children in centers are black. As might be ex- 
pected, black children tend to be in the larger centers, which are more 
frequently nonproprietaiy and located in large metropolitan areas. 

A larcre number of centers (38%) do not pennit sick children to attend, 
Ns'hich means that working mothers \s-hose children are enrolled in these 
centers must stay home from \s'ork or make other arrangements when their 
children h^vc colds or other minor illnesses. AVorking mothers need day care 
centers Ns'hicli are equipped to care for slightly sick children. 

.5. A Typology for Day Care Centers 

In the course of the comniunity studies, it was obsei-ved that day care cen- 
ters seemed to fall into three categories or types of facilities. Through proce- 
dure described in section 2.1, it was found that the centers in the national 
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sample could also be categorized by diese types. This typology should not 
be confused with levels of quality. It is based on aims of the program and 
descriptive elements without regard to wliether these aims are being met^ 
how well the elements are functioning, or what effect they have on the 
children and families being served. Good and bad Type A centers and good 
and bad Type C centers can be found. 

Type A centers aim to provide what is generally known as ''custodial" 
care, that kind of caiie which is necessary for maintaining the physical well- 
being and safety of the child but without any systematic attempt to educate 
hirn. Good custodial centers apj^roximate good home care. They have small 
child ta staff ratios, \*ariety and sufficient quantity of equipment and play- 
things, adequate space, safe environrncnt.s, wann and child-loving adults, 
daily routines, nutritious food, and happy children. 

Type B centers may be identified as "educational" day care. They pro- 
\'ide an adequate child care program but icw if any related services. These 
centers usually have a curriculum and, for part of the day at least, tliey 
approximate a kindergarten ; they have a regulated, school-like atmosphere. 
Good educational centers have trained personnel on the staff' and intel- 
lectually stimulating enviromncnts, i.e., games and toys designed for specific 
learning objectives, musical instruments, art equipment, animals, plants, 
good books; and they keep prog^ress records on the children. 

Type C centers might he. called "developmental" or "comprehensive" be- 
cause they aim to provide everytlnng necessary for the full development of 
the child's physical, mental, and social capabilities. Good developmental 
centers conform to the Federal Interagency Dav Care Requirements, (Al- 
though a large j)ro[Dortion of Type C centers are funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, some centers of tliis type are pro]orietary,) A good developmental 
facility offers complete health care, social sendees to die family, parent 
education and in\*olvement. in-sen-ice staff training, attention to the emo- 
tional and creative needs of children, and concern for community relations, 
in addition to adequate care and supervision. 

No attempt was made in this '^tudy to evaluate day care centers, either in 
terms of their o\\*n, objectives nnd clientele or against some external criteria. 
It is apparent from the overall statistics, from a review of operator ques- 
tionnaires, and from the on-site observations in six commimities, however, 
that mcinv cn^teis of f^nrh ty]:)C fT\U short of the descriptions of good facili- 
ties. On the other hand, diere are some examples of c^ood centers in each 
cate<Tory. Thus, it would be a mistake to equate Type G with good day care 
and Type A witli bad or inadequate care, 

6, Unftrcd Dav Care Shis 

An estimated 63,000 unfilled day care slots evenly divided between pro- 
prietar\' and nonproprietary facilities were found in this sur\^ey. Many un- 
filled slots a.l?o were discovered during the community studies field visits, 
NoTTnal turnover may account for some of the unfilled slots and the fees 
of proprietary centers may explain the underenrollment in centers of this 
type, but nonproprietar\' centers usually charge less and frequenUy base their 
fees, if anv. on the parents' ability to pav. The community profiles showed that 
location may be a critical fa^'.or in underutilization of facilities, Genters that 
were not fully enrolled in these communities tended to be inaccessible to 
families that need diem, and transportadon to a day care center can be an 
insurmountable problem for a working mother. 
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7. Characteristics of User Families 

Day care ccnlcrs currently do tend to sei*ve lower-income families as 
earlier studies have shown. The parents of children in the day care centers 
surveyed were estimated by center operators to have a median income of 
$7,500 which is ?1,100 less than the median family income for all U.S. 
families in 1968. A disproportionate number of single parent families use 
center care: nearly one-third of the families using centers are families with- 
out the father present. Most user-mothers, regardless of the presence of a 
• man in die household, are ^vorking. 

Parents of children enrolled in day care centers expect the center to 
provide good food, education, training, and good care. Parents of cliildren 
in centers categorized as B and C types cited education as an expected pro- 
vision of day care centers more frequently than parents of children in Type 
A centers. Apparently either those parents who most value preschool edu- 
cation for their children choose centers which tend to provide this ele- 
ment, or they have come to value education because "of their exposure to 
it in the centers where their children are enrolled. Given die limited choice 
available to parents because of the scarcity and cost of day care centers, it 
seems likely that the second condition is operating more frequentl)'. 

Most of the working mothers ^vhose children are in centers seem to be 
satisfied \vith group care for their children: a majority of them want no 
change in their day care and of those ^\*ho want better day care, most would 
prefer an improved center rather than another type of arrangement. 

8. Costs of Day Care 

The costs of day care centers are borne principally by parents and the 
Federal Go\'(M-nment. Other sources of revenue include state and local gov- 
ernments and community organizations. Exacdy how much is paid from 
which source is impossible to detennine from the available data. Accord- 
ing to the day care operators. o\*er half the receipts come from parent fees, 
but an estimated 17 percent of these fees are actually paid in full or in part 
by \velfare grants or nianjoower training allo\\'ances. Some Federal money 
channeled through state and local agencies may have been idendfied by re- 
spondents as local funds. As might be expected 99 percent of the income 
of }>roprietary centers is reported as parent fees, while multiple sources of 
support for nonproprietary* centers is the rule radier dian the exception. 

Extreme caution must be exercised in interpreting cost data reported bv 
day care centers. It is certain that complete costs have not been reported 
in many cases. No attempt was made to impute the value of donated goods 
and scr\-ices or rent-free space. Moreover, the concept of a full-day equiv- 
alent cliikh used to compute costs per child, has some limitations because 
one actual full-day child requires more food, equipment, furniture and adult 
attendon than two children, each of whom spends f typicalK*') only two and 
a half to three hours at the center. Ne\'erthelc.ss, if these limitations are un- 
derstood, some useful estimates of cost, particularlv comparati\-e costs of 
different types of centers, can be made. For example, the median cost per 
month for a full-day equivalent child is $27 in Type A centers, S45 in Type 
B centers, and $114 in Type C centers. Since cost frequently does not in- 
clude proprietor's income and since Type A renters are predominately pro- 
prietan-, the median cost per child of $27 or this type of center is under- 
stated. 
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C. Mothers: Day Care Arrangements and 
Participation in Work Force 

In this part of the survey, mothers in famiUes with incomes of less than 
$8,000 and a child age 9 or under were interviewed. The purpose of these 
interviews was to gather information that might provide answers to the 
following questions : 

How many of these mothers are employed? 

^Vhat arrangements do the working mothers make for the care of 
their children? 

How much do these arrangements cost? 

^Vhat are these mothers' preferences in child care? 

To what extent does difficulty with child care aflect the labor force 
participation of these mothers? 

1. Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers 

Working n^othcrs in the target population have 3,7 million children under 
14 years of age, 1.6 million of whom are under six years old. Most of these 
children are cared for in their own homes and three-fourths of the mothers 
using in-home care said they were well satisfied with this arrangement. Of 
the 2 to 5 year-olds in out-of-home care, 29 percent are in day care centers, 
while 39 percent are in day care homes. 

Although a smaller percentage of children are cared for in centers than 
in family day care homes, more of the mothers whose children are in cen- 
ters are well satisfied with this arrangement. The least satisfactory types of 
arrangements, according to these working mothers, are those involving a 
sibling or non-relative caring for the child in the home or care in a family 
day care home. 

The averaire cost for out-of-home care for seven or more hours a day 

1, ^ about $9.80 per week. Most in-home care is provided by a relative at 
no charere. 

\Vorking mothei's whose children are cared for in a variety of arrange- 
ments mo^t frequently cite good care, good food, and safety as the ele- 
ments of child care they \*alue or the provisions they expected. Only about 
a third of these mothers think that a day care facility should provide pre- 
school education. (In contrast, mothers who are using centers are more 
likely to expect education as a provision of day care.) 

2. Child Care Prcferrnccs of Working and Nonicorking Af others 

As mi'^^U he expected, rare in the child's ]:ome is the ty]De of arrange- 
ment th it has n"rc:itest acceptability among mothers in the target popula- 
tion. It is used most frequently by working mothers and cited most fre- 
'riuentlv as their preference, if they went to work, by nonworking mothers. 
Howe\ er, tliere are i iClications in this survey of significant intei-est in and 
de<^ire for civ.* rr>rc centers. Of working mothers who want better day care, 
aiiout o:v^-tMrcl would prefer care in a day care center. Nearly a third 
{29^/o of the nonworking mothers said they would prefer care in a center. 
If thev we::t to n-ork. 

Preference for rlav care centers over other types of arrangement is as- 
sociated with race. Over half of the black mothers would like center care 
as compared with less than a fourth of the white mothers. As the center 
sur\-ey showed, black mothers have had somewhat more exposure to group 
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day (are than white mothers have. In adduion, more blacks than \^'hites 
have had Head Start experience. Whatever the reason, centers clearly 
have greater acceptance among black than white mothers, 

Xuinvorking mothers have the same expectations of day care as work- 
in.tr mothers have. Good food, good care, and safety have priority, with edu- 
cationaK social, and health provisions mentioned much less frequently, 

Tlie .s^rcatcst number of vvorkine^ mothers in the target population 
(36';r " stated that they would be willing to pay between $7 and $13 a week 
for thiMr preference in child care for preschool children. I'he next largest 
group (16%) said diey could not afTord to pay anything. Over half these 
motlieis would not be VrilHng to pay for care of school-age children, but 
28 percent said they wotild pay $3 to $7 a week for before- and after-school 
care. 

3, Ri-lationship Between Day Care and Mothers' Employment Status 

A( cordincr to the nonworking mothers who had children in day care cen- 
ters,^^ a\'ailability of child care is only one of a number of complex and 
interrelated factors involved in a woman's choice regarding employment. 
Inability 'o find a job, cited about 13 percent of the time, may be related 
to the low educational level of user — mothers. No interest in working was 
claimed without explanation in a number of cases. Nearly half of these non- 
working user-mothers gave such a variety of answers tliat they could not 
he categorized. The jobs that are open to women, the salaries offered, and 
the mother's education and training (or lack of it) all have bearing on 
whether or not a mother seeks a job outside the home. Her decision is also 
influenced by the kind of child care arrangements she feels are necessary, 
the kind of child care available to her, the effect of her absence on the house- 
hold, the cost of going to work, and so on. 

In the area sample only 16 percent of the nonworking mothers stated 
absolutely that they would not work, but more than 34 percent said they 
preferred to be home with their children and another 18 percent said they 
could not make (or afford) satisfactory child care arrangements. A number 
of other reasons for not working were given and those who had worked since 
havinsr children gave a varied* of reasons, not always child-related, for having 
stopped working. 

Other studies have shown the correlatron of education and employment 
[nv women. ^'-^ The percent of modiers in the target population (less than 
$8,000 family income and child age 9 or under) who had completed twelve 
or more vears of school is significantly less than the corresponding figure for 
the adult population naUonv/ide. In addition, a smaller percentage of 
mothers in tlie target population is working than in the population of all 
moduMs: 25 percent of the households surveyed have working mothers while 
39 percent of all mothers with children under 17 and 30 percent of those 
with ( hildren under 6 are working.-^ Within the population suiveyed, this 
correlation between edtication and emplo\Tnent is ftu-ther demonstrated. 
The larixest group of working mothers (15% of all mothers in the target 

"Thr^r inothrr'? wrro <;unTy,-d in the "User Sample" and arc not to he roMfusrd 
with pnrrnf'? sun-'pycd in the ''Area Sample." 

Tnrhidincr Riiderm.m, Florence .A. Child Care and li'orkin^ Mothers. 
Seth I ♦Ow nnd Pearl G. Spindler, Child Care Arranj^eitient of Working ^^fothrrs, 1068. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics reported in Bureau of Natioi.al .AfTairs" Tnc , Manbntver 
Information Service, Vol. 2, No. 12, Feb. 24, 1970. 
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population) has ten to twelve years of education. Very few of the mothers 
in the target population have more than a high school education, but a 
third of those who do are employed. A comparison between the educational 
levels of working and nonworking mothers in the survey also reinforces the 
significance of education: 80 percent of the working mothers have completed 
tenth grade or more, while only 69 percent of the nonworking mothers have 
had that much education. 

Education apparently is a strong factor in determining whether or not a 
woman enters the labor force, but other factors also impinge. The presence of 
children is obviously a deterrent to women's work force participation, never- 
theless a large number of working mothers (358,000) admitted that their 
child care arrangements were unsatisfactory. Yet they work. No one knows 
how nianv children of working mothers are loft without adequate care 
and sujDer\'ision. As this suivcy sliows, many mothers take jobs regardless of 
the availability of acceptable child care arrangements. 

The only conclusion possible is that there is no simple relationship be- 
tween the availability of child care facilities and the employment of mothers. 
It seems unlikely that, if day care centers and homes were accessible to all 
mothers, the nonworking mothers would use them in order to take any jol^ 
available to them. A woman might imderstandahlv prefer to stay at home 
with lier children if she would have to pay for child care or accept an un- 
satisfactory arrangement in order to work at a menial, low-paid job. Of 
course, an unskilled, poorly educated woman miglit not ha\'e the choice of 
any job. If both arcej)table jobs and suitable day care facilities were available, 
howe\'er, it would apjoear that many of the nonworking mothers would join 
the labor force. 

In sumrnaiy, then, most workincf mothers in the target population express 
satisfaction with their present child care arrangements. Of those who would 
prefer a change, about one-third would choose center care. The most 
frequent choice of nonworking mothers would be in-home care, followed 
by rare in a center. Both workincf and non\vorking mothers expect a day 
care program to provide good food, good care, and safety, while those 
mothers whc):-e children are in centers that provide some kind of educational 
comj)Onent also rank education high on the list of expected elements. To 
what extent the availability of various kinds of day care influences mothei's' 
decisions to work has not been detcnnined; however, the lack of adequate 
child care, as evaluated by the mother, may not be sufficient to prevent her 
from workinf^ as evidenced by the working mothers who are very dissatisfied 
with their present arrangements. 

III. The Need for Day Care 

Day care for young children in the United States today is an institution 
lagging far behind the social change that has brought about the need for it. 
It is an unorganixed, largely unregulated, and unlicensed service, provided 
in ways that ranc;e from excellent to shockingly poor, and yet it is indispen- 
sable to a growing number of people in present-day America: the force of 
working women of child-bearing age. Working mothers represent all socio- 
economic levels, and the family with a working mother is. becoming the 
nonn ratlier than the exception. In the absence of organized day care, ad 
hoc arrangements, which are largely impossible to assess in any accurate 
way, abound. 
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The foUowin.s:^ statistics illustrate the fact that very few of the Nation's 
children of working mothers are tared for in any organized way. 



Children under age 6 with working mothers *3, 800, 00.0 

Children in day care centers and family day care homes 

full-day 1,300,000 

In centers full-day 575, 000 

In family day care homes full-day 712, 000 

Children aged 6 to 14 with working mothers *8, 500, 000 

Children in before and/or after school care 233, 000 

In public schools 21,000 

In day care centers 87, 000 

In family day care homes 125, 000 



^Bureau of the Census Current Population Sun'ey, 1965, (This is th6 most recent 
statistic available,) 

Even these facilities are, for the most part, unregulated. Ninety-eight 
percent of the homes are unlicensed, and although 90 percent of the centers 
are licensed, it would be a mistake to assume that possession of a license 
assures compliance to state and local regulations. 

In the six communities studied it was found that licensing agencies 
have neither the authority, the stafT, nor the funds to enforce the standards. 
The need for day care among low- and moderate-income families was of 
particular concern in the sui^vey reported here. The foUmving statistics 
highlight the findings of this survey, 

— 358,000 low- and moderate-income working mothers are very dissatis- 
fied with their present arrangements for child care, 
— An estimated three-quarters of a million low- and moderate-income 
mothers are not working because they cannot find satisfactory child care, 
— The cost per child for full-day care in a day care center is approximately 
$56 per month, Low- and moderate-income working mothers who pay 
for child care presently pay an average of about $35 per child per month, 
— 373,000 low- and moderate-income working mothers with preschool 
children say that they would prefer care in a day care center for their 
children. 

Based on these statistics, various estimates of the extent of this need can 
be made. While it is not the intent of this report to make recommendations 
to the governii'ient, some of the findings raise qur^stions relating to the defini- 
tion of ''need for day care" that should be considered. Day care facilities are 
needed, not only for the children of poor mothers who want to work, but also 
for the children of already working mothers who are unable to arrange 
for adequate child care. There are more than one and a half million pre- 
school children in families with incomes of less than $8,000 whose mothers 
are working. Information about the arrangements made for their care is 
included in this report. In addition, there are an unknown number of chil- 
dren in families which have incomes over $8,000 only because both parents 
are v/orking. How are these children cared for? While the provision of sub- 
sidized clay care may enable some mothers to work, other mothers who 
are working now make whatever arrangements they can for the care of 
their children, AVhat is happening to these children? 

-Jf V? v5- -^f * 



This estimate is low for reasons cited above. 



6. Summary and Perspective 



The volume of data that have been presented in previous sections may 
obscure some important results of the study. In this section we have pro- 
vided a summary in the form of answers to key questions that might be asked 
of the report. 

6,1 How much clay care is there? 

Kstiiriates can only be made for fuli-dny care since a day care center was 
e(>ii>idered in(Miuibl'^ for inclusion in the study unless it had at least one fnll- 
(Inv enrolled With this restriction, an estimated 1.3 million children are in 
full-d .ly caie. of whom TlO.OOt) ai'c in dav cnre liomes and 575,0^*0 in da\' 
( areeenters. These fierurcs represent nil children rejrardless of family income 
or workine: status of niother. There are an estimated 17,500 centers with 
an a\-eraii:e enrolhnent of 33 full-day children per center and 450,000 day 
cafe homes with an a\-eran^e em-olhnent per home of 1.6 full-day children, 

Tliere are many substitutes for the care that occurs in day care centers and 
day care homes. In this rejrard. the .ereneral population suivey, which in- 
quired about arranfTemenl.s for children of workin?^ mothers, onlv covered 
families with incomes below $8,000 per year and with children 9 years old 
or youn^-er, zo it is not possible to compare directly the two parts of the 
sur\ev. ITowe\er. even in this restncted population of low-income families 
with working mothers and youno: children it was estimated that 

2.2 million children 'are cared for in the home (all but 300.000 by 
relatives) 

580.000 are cared for bv relatives outside the home 
30.000 are watched by the mother while she is at work 
jolus various other in-school and before- and after-.school arranfremenls. 
There is some duplication in the above counts because they refer to ''arrange- 
ments'' rather than ''eluldren.*' and one child may have more than one 
arran{Tement. 

What constitutes the entire population of day care, including nonworkin^:; 
mothers and all income levels, cannot be determined from the present study. 
However, a sample of parents of children in day care centers was asked an 
income question. The responses were not weighted, so inferences are risky, 
but 256 out of 550 reported incomes above $8,000 per year. It is clear, then, 
that the general population survey of low- and moderate-income families 
omits a larfre number of "arraneements'' made bv workino: mothers above 
the $8,000 cutod. 

6.2 What is day care like? 

The cli\'ersity of facilities, management, ownei'ship and programs in day 
care renters is striking. Centers fnot including day care homes'^ were clas- 
sified into three groups by completeness of program. Those w'th the most 
n*^Mr]v custodial programs fl\-pe A) are predominantly proprietarv centers 
(79^r) that own their own facilities f77^). This contrasts with the most 
nenrlv complete programs (Tvpe C) where 17 percent of the centers are 
proprietary and where only 18 ]:)ercent own their own facilities. Type A 
centers rrnnerallv do not maintain written activity schedules ( 1 B'^r ) ' while 
Tvpe C do (9]^cy Fewer than 10 percent of Type A centers provide physi- 
eal examinations, dental examinalion.s, vision tests, speech tests, hearing 
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tests, psychological testing and social work; while the percentages for Type C 
arc physical examinations, 27 percent; dental examinations, 30 percent; 
vision tests, 86 percent: speech tests, 64 percent; hearing test;?, 71 percent; 
j^sychological testing, 67 percent: and social work. 74 percent. 

Type A centers have one ccM'tified teacher j^er 470 full-day children while 
Type C centers have one per 35 full-day children. Full-da v equivalent chil- 
dren per child-related stafl' pei^son are 'l5 for Type A and six for Type C. 
Parents generally do not j^articipate in Type A child care, policy rnaking 
and fund raising flcss than lO^^j in each activity') , hut do jxirticipalc in 
such activities in Type C centers ^28 to 469(1)). 

AveraiTe fees tend to be higher in Type C centers, but a smaller percent- 
age of children pay fees becau!?e of gc;vernment and conim unity support. 

Eniergmg from the abo\-e comi^arisons is the impressicm that existing day 
care is diflicult to rharactcii/e in terms of averages or medians. Day care 
is heterogeneous; and variables such as size, ownership, pro:- rams, staff 
capabilities and fees interact heavily upon each other. 

Over half of the centers provide some before- and '^or after-school care — 
about half of those pro\'iding such care have a recreatiop.al [)rogram and 
about one-fourth have educational or remedial proirrams. An e-^timaiod 
87,000 children recei\'e before- or after-school care from day care centers. 
An cstimatec^ 160 school districts provide befoie- and after-school care for 
an estimated 200.000 srhool-aee children, mostlv for a ff^e. Al! togotluM-, 
then, slightly over 100,000 school-age children receive organized care from 
centers and schools. The number who jiarticipate in organizevl cc>uununity 
recreation proirrams or other types of rave are unknown. Xo attempt has 
hcen made here to calibrate the need for before- and after-school care, but 
the household survev revealed about 1,8 nvillion school-:ior cluldren oT 
working mothers with family incomes under So.OOO and with children 9 
years of age or voung^n', 

6.3 Who sL'vfT-; Jay care centers? 

An estimated 127.000 paid persons stafT day care centers, of whom al- 
most 60 percent are full time and about 80 percent are child-related ' couut- 
iuu' .directors and assistant directors in this latter category . In addition, 
there are about 5.000 volunteer staff. About 6 ]iercent of teacdiers anil direc- 
tors have less than a high school education and 27 ]xnTent are college 
graduates. 

Salaries are low by most standards, the median salan- for teachers being 
$358 per month. Neithiu* educational level nor salaries af^pear to difler 
markedly by ethnicity of full time itaff. Median age stafT i< 36 vears and 
oulv 3 [percent are over 65. 

Fourteen percent of centers hav'j someone certified in nursery-kinder- 
garten. 12 percent of c^^nte^-s have certifications in eailv childhood de'^ elop- 
ment and 23 percent in elementary education. 

Al^out 70 percent of centers re[5orted little or no difficultv in hiring stafT 
memh'-rs. an estimate that is important to co^.t estir.iates if the dav cm re pro- 
gram is expanded. 

6.4 What kind of day care i.s needed (or wanted)? 

Center operators were asked their opinion concerning the needs of their 
communities for day care. About 45 percent perceived a need for more day 
care for working mothers and 34 percent for no n working mothers. Eighty- 
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seven percent saw the need for more full-tnne tlay care, 58 percent the need 
for more part-day care for pre-school children and 73 percent the need for 
more after-school care. In Gjcncral, a hicjher proportion of nonproprietary 
centers reported needs than did proprietaiy ccntcjs. 

Parents intciviewed in the household sinvey (income less than $8,000, 
children 9 years old or younger) were asked what the\' expected of a day care 
program. Prov isions listed most frequently were : 



Percent of 
working 
mothe-'s 



Percent of 
nonworking 
mothers 



Good care 62 58 

Good food 55 56 

Safe place to leave child 47 43 

Training 38 30 

Education (school readiness) 37 28 



It is interesting to note that the rankings are identical and that the three 
provisions listed most frequently are all custodial features, 

6.5 What does day care cost? 

Properly, a discussion of costs should begin with careful definitions of 
Avhat constitutes cost and of who' pays the costs: the mother, the community, 
state and local governments, or the Federal government. The operator ques- 
tionnaire asked for "total annual cost of operating , , which was divided 
by full day equivalent cnrollnient and adjusted to a monthly basis to ob- 
tain average monthly cost of operation per full-time equivalent child. For 
proprietary centers the unweighted average cost was $38 per month and 
for non]:)roprictary centers $95 per month. The two are not entirely com- 
parable because cost of nonproprietaiy centers includes cost of management 
which is most likely not included in costs of proprietary centers. Average 
revenue per full-day equivalent child for proprietary centers was $48 and 
for nonproprietar}' centers was $95, the same as average costs. Receipts per 
month ranrrccl from $33 per full-day equivalent child in category A centers 
to $1 10 in category C centers, 

6.6 Who pays the bill? 

About 52 percent of the revenue of day care centers comes from parent 
fees f99 j^errcnt in proprietary centers and 2 percent in nonproprietary 
ccntcrsV About 19 j^erccnt comes from HEW and 5 percent from OEO, 
About 7.5 percent comes from local governments and 5,5 percent from com- 
munity orcranizations. No other source accounts for more than 5 percent. 
The fic^iuTs, of course, are subject to both sampling error and response er- 
ror, which should be kept in mind in comparing them against external 
sources. 

" ("ountiiuj two half-day cliiMron as oc,tiivalont to one full-day child. 
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Also, parent fees are frequently paid by public assistance (17) and 
partly by public assistance and partly by parents (6). About lialf of non- 
proprietary centers reported no revenue recei\'ed from fees. 

6.7 What can be said about demand? 

^ Doniand for day care can be discussed in terms of effective demand, that 
IS, the rumibor of enrollments tliat will be enectcd under given costs, char- 
acteristics of day care, and social and economic conditions. It can also be 
interpreted in terms of "need*'. The latter interpretation requires a set of 
subjectuc judgments since need for day care cannot be quantified as can 
need for nutritional elements. 

On the odier Iiand, measurement of effective demand requires quan- 
tification of tlie manner in whidi such things as employment patterns, 
clianoinir trends toward employment of women, marriage and diN'orce 
rates, fertility ratios, and other social patterns reflect themselves in the 
number of day care slots of specified ''quality'' occupied at a specified price. 
I he concept is further complicated by the subsidization of centers. Pre- 
sumably, demand for slots could be greatly stimulated bv increasing quality 
and subsidization. 

In spite of tlie above limitations, this study presents some estimates that 
have c-encral purpose usefulness to those who are concerned with estima- 
tion of demand. 

First, day care operators were asked how manv children were on their 
waitinor lists. Recoe^ni/incr the weaknesses in such renortinjr, the estimate of 
121,000 of whom 98,000 are on waiting lists of licensed nonproprietary 
centers, still has some substantial import. Tlie high number in nonproprie- 
tar>' centers, where fees tend to be low or not charged at all, implies that 
much of this evident demand might disappear if slots were made available 
at fees which would approximately replace costs. 

Xfany centers are ''above capacity ' as detennined by the comparison of 
enrolment plus waiting lists with licensed capocitv. Such deficiencies amount 
to 33,000 for licensed proprietarv* centers and 108.000 for licensed nonpro- 
prietan' centers. On the other hand, there are 31,000 available slots (bv 
the same arithmetic) in both proprietan* and nonproprietar/ centers. TWi- 
dentlv, there is some distribution problem in connection with available slots. 

We have some estimates of the ''need", for day cnre of working mothers in 
families with incomes below S8,000 and childicn 9 years of age or less. It 
seems reasonable to speculate that the number of arrangements for preschool 
children piwides a rough estimate of potential demand for working low in- 
come parents. There are an estimated 3.7 million such arrangements, of 
which 2.2 million constitute care in the home, .583,000 represent care bv 
relatives ontside the home, 500,000 are in dav care homes and 240,000 are in 
dnv care centers. It should be remembered that, for anv number of reasons, 
the typical day care pattern Is multiple arrangements for a substantial per- 
cent of the chidren in day care. It appears, therefore, that a logical expecta- 
tion associated with the expansion of organized day care would be a relative 
decline in the total number of arrangements. 

The degree of substitutabilitv amf'ncf these arrnngements is unknown. 
HoweN-er, with respect to preschool children, about 36 percent indicated that 
thev desired no change, 23 percent wanted a change to care in their own 
homes and 33 percent wanted day care centers. A substantial, but unknown, 
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fKMTeiuage of tlic latter group were already in day care centers. Also, care 
in the lunne lends either to be feasible because of family composition or in- 
feasible for this income group because of co.st. Median fees that working 
niolht-rs intlicatcd a willingness to pay for the desired change in dav care 
arrangements were $8.60 per week, including 16 percent who indicated they 
could pay nothinc:. Eliminating this latter group, the median is about §10. 
There is little cx'iclcnce here that massive shifts toward care in centers tend 
to be substautialK- higher than the fees which mothers are willing to pay. 

It is intert-^tin^^ to note, however, that 27 percent of nonworking mothers 
indicated a prcfcience for day care centers and 45 percent for care in the 
home. Tlicse ;ii:urcs are in marked contrast with actual arram^emcnts made 
by working m{)dieis. For nonworking black mothers, the percentages were 
52 and 27 lor centers and rare in home, respecti\^ely. 

About half of nonworking mothers in the target population had worked 
since becoming j)a rents. About 500,000 or 10 percent of the nonworking 
mothers were looking for work at the time of the survey. Thus, an increase 
in number of employed women coupled with the stated desire for care in 
centers by 27 percent of them could be reflected in an increase in efl'ectivc 
demand, 

6.8 If more slots were provided, what would they cost? 

Obviously, cost depends upon the nature of tlie product. No infomia- 
tion was gatlicrcd on startup cost, costs for new facilities, and so on. Also, 
there is reason i6 believe that space costs are inadequately represented in 
total costs. Respondents tend to overlook space costs or forget that they werc 
charged less than cost or that space was donated to them. \Vith these limita- 
tions, the estimated cost per child/month for the most nearly complete day 
care protxrams ; category- C) is about $110 and for the most nearly custodial 
programs i category A) is aroimd $30 per month. For category B, the large 
middle class of centers, cost is around $50 per month (costs are $45 and 
receipts are $56 \ 

(^ne can only .s])eculate on the increases o\'er these figures represented by 
tlie man^mal costs of making new slots available. Evidently only moderate 
difhculty is being encountered in hiring stafT although qualifications as 
percei\'ed by operators may not coincide witJi those of the Federal inter- 
agency day care requirements. Clearly, there are substantial departures 
from those standards with respect to a number of stafT personnel. 

The availability and cost of facilities, including renovation costs, are highly 
s})eculati\c and no information has been obtained on these items. 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DAY CARE CENTERS 
BY OPERATING AGENCY 



Percent 
of total 



United fund and community agencies 8.4 

Community action agency ' " 112 

Church * ...,.[.[ 17,6 

Welfare department 2.9 

Private companies * 57*9 

Other .' 2.0 

Total 100^ 

^ With full-day enrollment of 7 or more children. 

Source: Westinghouse Learning Corporation, Day Care Survey 1970: Summary 
Report and Basic Analysis, Table 2.12, page 40. 



ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DAY CARE CENTERS 
BY KIND OF BUILDING IN WHICH CENTER IS LOCATED 



Percent 
of total 



Single dwelling unit 39.O 

Duplex dwelling unit I.5 

Apartment building , 1.8 

Building for day care 21.9 

Church '..'!!...!!!!!!.' 22.2 

Community center ! 3.'6 

Store front ^ . I.5 

Public housing .' [[...,..]..[ 1.7 

School ' [..../,.[,[.[ 3.3 

Other 3.5 

Total , 100.0 



^ With full-day enrollment of 7 or more children. 

Source: Westinghouse Learning Corporation, Day Care Survey 1970: Summary 
Report and Basic Analysis, Table 2.18. page 45. 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS WITH CHIL- 
DREN IN DAY CARE CENTERS^ BY ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME 



Percent in- 



Annual faniily income? 



Proprietary 
facilities 



Nonpro- 
prietary 
facilities 



All 

facilities 



Less than $2,000 18 16 3 78 

$2,000 to $3, 999 7.7 36.9 19^7 

$4,000 to $5, 999 18.5 25.0 21.2 

$6,000 to $7, 999 22.7 11.2 17.9 

$8,000 to $9,999 25.2 5.3 17.0 

$10,000 or more 24.1 5.3 16 4 



^ With full-day enrollment of 7 or more children. 

Source: Westinghouse Learning Corporation, Day Care Survey 1970: Summary 
Report and Basic Analysis, Table 2.57, page 82. 



ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DAY CARE CENTERS ' 
PROVIDING BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL CARE FOR SCHOOL- 
AGE CHILDREN 



Percent 
of total 



Centers, offering no care for school-age children 43.7 

Centers offering care for school-age children: 

Before school only 10 2 

After school only 33*6 

Before and after school 29.3 



^ With full-time enrollment of 7 or more children. 

Source: Westinghouse Learning Corporation, Day Care Survey 1970: Summary 
Report and Basic Analysis, table 2.31, page 57. 
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APPENDIX C 



Standards and Costs for Day Care 

(Prepared by the Departmenl; of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Child Development in 1967) 

XOTES 

A. This^ analysis is divided into three parts representing distinct tvpes of 
day care situations: 

( 1 ) Care in a center for the full day ; 

(2) Care in a foster home for the full day; and 

(3) Care in a center before and after school and during the summer. 
There are many possible variations in the use of these three tvpes, but 

mo5t commonij^, group one is used for children 3-6, group two fo/ children 
under three and group three for children of school age (up to 14). 

B. Costs can vary enormously depending on the are'^as of the country being 
served. For example. Federal agencies report a range of $1,000 to $1,900 
for the same type of program in various parts of the nation. These variations 
reflect differences in salary and cost levels as well as differences in the kinds 
of sennces generally available to a child (e.g., the existence or non-existence 
of a Medicaid program) . In the analysis most of the costs are based on Head 
Start experience with day care programs of the group one type. It should be 
remembered that Head Start programs generally have 10-20% of their costs 
covered by non-Federal contributions which may or may not be available to 
Social Security Day Care programs. 

C. The analysis projects standards at three different levels of quality: (1) 
mmimum, (2) acceptable and (3) desirable. '^Minimum" is defined as the 
level^ essential to maintg^ining the health and safety of the child, but with 
relatively little attention to his development needs. "Acceptable" is defined 
to^ include a basic program of development activities as well as providincr 
minimum custodial care. "Desirable" is defined to include the full range 
of general and specialized developmental activities suitable to individualized 
development. Individual experts will differ as to the elements required for 
each^level of quality. Most experts feel that the disadvaiitages to children 
of a minimum" level program far outweigh the advantages of having the 
mother work. Some will feel that for children from "disadvantaged" homes 
only the "desirable" level is appropriate. The figures sho\vn represent a 
consensus among a number of experts of what would be required at each 
level of quality. 

D. The costs shown are potentially reduceable by the availability of free 
space or transportation and by the availability of services such as medical 
care through other funding sources. Fees paid by the parents will also reduce 

(177) 
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costs. Under the Social Security legislation, 25% of the cost is provided 
through state funds so the Federal cost in net may be 60-70% of the totals 
shown. 

STANDARDS AND COSTS OF DAY CARE: TABLE A, COMPARATIVE 
SUMMARY OF COST PER CHILD 



Minimum Acceptable Desirable 



Group day care: Generally used for 
3-5 year olds (total) $1,245 $1,862 $2,320 

Foster day care: Generally used for 
children under 3 (total) 1,423 2,032 2,372 

Before and after school and sum- 
mer care: Generally used for 

children 6-13 (total) 310 653 653 
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APPENDIX D 



Excerpts From a Study on the Cost of Child 
Care Submitted to the Office of Child De- 
velopment by the Inner City Fund' 

[Note: In 1972 the Inner City Fund prepared for the Office of Child 
Development a study of the cost of child care >vhich met certain standards. 
These proposed standards differed from the Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirement (reproduced here in Appendix I) in a number of respects; 
the most important diflerences affecdng cost concern the maximum num- 
ber of children of various ages permitted per staff member Table 1 of the 
part of the study excerpted here shows the staff-child ratios included in the 
proposed standards. Certain minor changes (such as renumbering the 
tables ) have been made in the excerpts printed here,] 

Methodology 

The methodology used to estimate child care costs in Washington, D,C, 
rests on several crucial assumptions. Specifically: 

=ca-pil^l— laboTT^TinniatijrraiiT^ each~type or child care program 
come as nearly as possible from the proposed requirements. Where the 
requirements do not specify precise inputs (such as the amount or type 
of consumable equipment) our estimates are based on existing quality 
programs and the intent of the requirements, 

— costs are estimated for calendar year 1972, 

— costs are based on an established and efficiently-managed program — 
there is no allowance for start-up costs (which will be handled directly 
by the administering agency) or inefficient management. Attendance 
as a percentage of enrollment and enrollment as a percentage of ca- 
pacity are both assumed to be 100 percent. Over-enrollment is encour- 
aged to ensure capacity operation, 

— costs reflect only actual costs incurred — no allowance for profits is in- 
cluded. Non-cash costs (such as depreciation) are included, 

— estirnates cover day care operator costs only. No ancillary services or 
administrative costs (which will be financed through the day care ad- 
ministering agency) are included. 



^ Submitted July 1972 pursuant to contract HEW-OS-72-110; prepared by Donald 
G. Ogilvie, 
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Cost estimates were derived through a computer model which simulates 
day care operations over time under various assumptions about size, quality, 
and enrollment rates. Appendix 1 explains the model design, data inputs, 
and program logic, 

WashingtoNj D,C, Costs 

The first phase of our project was to estimate the cost of day care pro- 
grams in Washington J D,C, which complied with the proposed day care 
requirements. Wherever possiblCj costs represent current prices in Washing- 
ton, D,C, For exEmiplCj head teachers' salaries are based on the starting 
salary of elementary school teachers in the Washington, D,C, public school 
system. The Washington, D,C, minimum wage was used as the salary for 
teacher aides and family day care mothers. All Washington, D,C, costs and 
the rationale supporting them are shown in appendix 2, 

These estimates are subject to several qualifications. First, uncertainty 
exists about the diflerences in inputs needed to meet some aspects of the pro- 
posed day care requirements. For example, more books, materials, and 
consumable equipment are preferable to less, but reliable estimates of the 
amount of such equipment needed to comply with the developmental stand- 
ards of the requirements are imavailable. 

Second, for inputs with widely variable costs (such as land) we have tried 
to identify reasonable levels. However, these costs will not be realistic in 
some neighborhoods. Finally, we have made no provision for overtime. Costs 
are based on a center operating 9 hours per day; day care stafif members 
vvork 8 hours per day and stafi* schedules are adjusted to cover the full 9-hour 
day. 

Program Costs 

Table 1 summarizes our estimated annual cost per child in alternative 
types of day care programs in Washington, D,C, E/Stimates are based on a 

any enrollment level. The annunl cost per child, however, is not appreciably 
affected by this assumption about attendance rates. The only attendance 
related expenditure (the cost of providing meals and snacks) declines pro- 
portionately as attendance declines. For example, if the attendance rate is 
90 percent, the annual cost figure for any preschool child is reduced by 
$17.50 and the cost for a school age child is reduced by $10-50, 
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Sensitivity of Cost Estimates 

This section estimates the sensitivity of day care costs to changes in two 
key input variables: 

(1) EnroUment as a percentage of capacity is varied between 99.9, 
90, 85, or 80 percent; 

(2) I'he rental charge per square foot is set at either $2,00 for a 
residential facility or $5.00 for a commercial facility. 

Table 2 shows estimated annual costs per child at three levels — low, « 
medium, and high. For center care, the low cost level is based on full 
utilization of capacity (99.9 percent enrollment) and rental in a residential 
facility (the lower rent option). The medium cost level is based on full ^ 
utilization of capacity in a commercial facility. The high cost level repre- 
sents 90 percent enrollment in a center utilizing commercial space. No ren- 
tal costs arc included in the estimates for family home care; the low cost 
level represents full capacity utilization, and the high cost level is based on 
90 percent enrollment. 

Table 3 shows how costs for each age group vary by enrollment rates. 
(Rental costs are set at $5,00 per square foot.) For each age group, costs 
increase about 10 percent for each 10 percent decline in enrollment. 

Table 4 compares ICF cost estimates to estimates previously developed 
by the Office of Child Devcl'tj ment for preschool and school age children 
receiving center care. ICF r-t:': Mcs are greater for both age groups. For 
preschool children the ICF cstunaLc of annual total cost per child exceeds 
OCD's estimated costs by $235 or 18 percent, ICF's estimate of school age 
day care costs is $812, about six percent greater than OCD's estimate of 
$765, 

ICF's higher estimates reflect some substantial differences in cost by cate- 
gory. For preschool children, ICF estimates are considerably higher for the 

children, administrative stafF salaries total $12,189 under ICF assumptions; 
this represents the cost of a full time director and half time secretary. The 
lower OCD estimate represents only a part time director or supervisor for a 
center of this size. 
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TABLE 2.— ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS PER CHILD 



staff/child 



Estimated annual cost per child 



Age group ratio Low IVIedlum High 



Infants: 

Center :.. 1:3 $2,753 $2,868 $3,164- 

^ ^Home 1:3 1,874.... 2,043 

Toddlers: 

Center 1:4 2,436 2,551 2,813 

p Home 1:4 1,455 1,583 

Preschool: 

Center 1:7 1,702 1,811 1,991 

1:9 1,563 1,679 1,844 

1:10 1,438 1,546 1,697 

„ ^Home 1:6 1,044 1,140 

School age: 

CenteK 1:12 1,022 1,134 1,248 

1:13 968 1,090 1,193 

1:15 887 1,006 1,103 

1:16 852 974 1,069 

1:20 812 930 1,025 

Home 1:6 788 863 



Source: Inner City Fund. 
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TABLE 4.-C0MPARIS0N OF ANNUAL COST PER CHILD 

ESTIMATES 



Day care center: Day care center: 
Preschool age School age 
children children 





OCD 
cost 
per 
child 


ICF 
cost 
esti- 
mates 


OCD 
cost 
per 
child 


ICF 
cost 
esti- 
mates 


Teaching staff 


$654 


$729 


' $360 


$292 


Director and secretary 


184 


338 


88 


112 


Janitor 


92 


58 


33 


58 


Cook 


114 




33 




Facilities rental and utilities 


90 


90 


60 


90 


Meals and snacks 


113 


175 


75 


105 


Supplies ' 


63 


40 


90 


100 


Equipment replacement costs . . 


12 


' 6 


20 


' 5 


Insurance 


6 




6 




Other 




127 




50 



Total 1,328 1,563 765 812 



^ Includes resource specialists at $74 per child. 

2 Includes costs of transportation for field trips. 

3 Includes depreciation of equipment over a 10-year period. 

'Soti rcG"t~-i'ri n c^r ci ty~f u n d"; = - ■ ~ ~ ~ ~~ ~ 

Another large cost diflference for preschool children is in the category 
of meals and snacks. The ICF estimate of $175 per child is based on the 
cost of providing prepared lunches which only require heating before being 
served. This can be done by a member of the caregiver staffs so we include 
no costs for a cook. OCD's total cost of providing meals and snacks is $227, 
about evenly divided between the cook's wages and the cost of food. This is 
30 percent greater than the ICF estimate. OCD's estimate of the cost of 
meals and snacks for school age children is $108, only $3 greater than the 
ICF estimate. 

Our estimate of the cost of a janitor's salary is considerably lower for 
preschool children, $58 contrasted to $92. Our estimate is based on one 
half-time janitor for a center enrolling 36 children, whereas OCD's estimate 
assumes one full time janitor for every 50 children. Conversely, OCD's cost of 
a janitor is much lower for school age children, $33, which reflects the use 
of one janitor per 100 children while our estimate is unchanged. 

Finally, some variation is due to differing assumptions regarding wages 
and salaries. OCD estimates assume a salary of $5,200 per year for profes- 
sional staff and $1.50 per hour for non-professional staflf. Our estimates are 
based on current entry level teacher's salaries and minimum wage rates in 
Washington, D.C. which are substantially higher. 
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CEOGEL\PHlCAL COST VARIATIONS 

Methodology 

The methodology used to estimate geographical cost variations is sum- 
marized below: 

— The major cost inputs which can be expected to show significant re- 
gional cost diflerentials were identified. Eight inputs were selected for 
center day care: teachers' and administrators' salaries; secretary's 
salary; janitors' wages; caregivers* wages; rent and utilities; the cost of 
food; other items; and transportation costs (for school age children 
only). Four of these were used to develop cost indices for family day 
care: caregivers' wages; the cost of food; other items; and transpor- 
tation costs. 

■ — 'Previously published indices or regional cost data were obtained for 
each input, 

' — Indices reflecting urban and rural cost differences were developed for 
four geographical regions representing the Northeastern, North Cen- 
tral, Southern, and Western United States, 

— Cost indices were computed for 30 major cities to illustrate the wide 
range of costs between urban areas, 

— Indices for each input were computed by setting the costs for Wash- 
ington, D,C, equal to 1,00 and calculating the relative costs in each 
region and city, (See Tables 12 and 13 for a list of all cost indices,) 

— Composite cost indices for providing center and family day care for 
each age group were computed by determining the total input costs 
for each region or city (based on the input cost indices) and comput- 
ing the ratio of total Washington, D,C, costs to costs hi each selected 
region or city. 

Qualifications 

The comparative cost data obtained from other sources are subject to 
error. Further, the data bases from which our cost indices were obtained 
vary. For example, our estimates of regional food cost differentials are based 
on unpublished data compUed by the Department of Agriculture for each 
state. Estimates of caregivers' compensation differentials are also on a state- 
wide basis, detennined by the minimum wage. Other urban regional indices 
are based on costs in a sample of cities in the region; the cities included in 
the samples differ from index to index. 

For Washington, D,C, costs, we developed center cost estimates for pro- 
grams in a rented residential facility, commercial facility, newly constructed 
facility, or a facility with no occupancy charge. The regional cost indices 
are based on a rental cost index for residential facilities only, W^hile ade- 
quate indices for regional variations in construction costs are available, 
appropriate indices of regional variations in land costs or costs of leasing 
commercial space are not. Since rental costs represent only a small propor- 
tion of total costs in our cost estimates ($90 per child in a residential facility 
and $206 in a commercial facility), and residential and commercial rental 
costs probably follow a similar pattern, the indices developed probably are 
representative of total cost differences for center care in all types of facilities. 
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Geographical variations in the largest cost components of pro\'iding clay 
care — teachers' and caregivers' salaries respectively — account to a large ex-- 
tent for geographical differentials in total costs. Our estimates of geographi- 
cal variations in teachers' salaries, based on starting salaries in selected school 
districts, 1971-72, are unlikely to change substantially in the near future. 
However, our estimates of caregivers' salaries are based on the Federal mini- 
mum wage in most states (since it is equal to or higher than most state 
minimum wages) . 

Regional Cost Indices 

Regional cost indices for center day care designed to meet the proposed 
day care requirements are shown in Table 5, Within regions, urban-rural 
costs vary about 10 percent. Costs are highest in the urban Northeast and 
lowest in the rural South, Within any one age group, costs vary up to 20 
percent. 

Table 6 shows regional cost indices for family day care. The Federal mini- 
iiium wage of $1,60 per hour has been used in most states (because it is 
higher than most state minimum wages). The Washington^ D,C, minimum 
wage of $2,25 per hour-produces the highest cost of family day care of the 
30 SMSA's studied. Since data on the cost of food and the minimum wage 
arc available on a statewide basis only^ the diflferences between urban and 
rural cost within regions are due to variations in the costs of "transporta- 
tion" and "other items," Since these expenditures are relatively minor in re- 
lation to total costSj the indices show little variation within regions. 
Cost Indices for Thirty Cities 

Table 7 shows indices for center day care in thirty major cities. Cities 
are ranked according to the value of the index for infant child care costs. 
There is some variation in the rank of the cities between age groups and in 
the values of indices for the same cities because of the difTcrences in the input 
mix for diffe rent age ^rQupaJEQJiJixaiiiJile,_xaregi\:e^ -Costs^ep resant— 
substantially larger proportions of total costs foi^ infant and toddler care 
than for any category of school age day care. Thus the cost indices for these 
inputs are weighted more heavily for infant and toddler care than for school 
age child care. No aides are included in cost model for 12-14 year old chil- 
dren (See Table 14), so the effect of lower cost aides in other cities is re- 
moved, making costs for children of this age group relatively high compared 
to Washington, D.C. costs. 

New York and Chicago are the only cities with higher costs than Wash- 
ington, D.C, (except for Philadelphia and San Francisco for the 12-14 year 
old group). The table indicates that there is a wide variation of costs be- 
tween these cities, ranging from, for example, 1,08 for New York to ,82 for 
Wichita for toddlers. 

Table 8 shows cost indices for family day care based on teachers' wages, 
cost of food, transportation, and all other items. Since Washington, D.C, 
has the highest minimum wage and food costs, costs in other cities appear to 
be substantially lower — about 25 to 30 percent on the average. These indices 
are subject to the qualification that the Federal minimum wage may be 
increased to $2,00 per hour. 
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TABLE 6.-REGI0NAL COST INDEXES FOR FAMILY DAY CARE 

Infants Toddlers Preschool School age 

Washington, D.C. . .. $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 

Cost 1,874.00 1,455.00 1,044.00 788.00 

Northeast: 

Urban .78 .79 .79 .80 

Rural .78 .78 .78 .81 

North-central: 

Urban .72 .72 .73 .75 

Rural .72 .72 .72 .75 

South: 

Urban .78 .78 .78 .79 

Rural .71 .71 .71 .74 

West: 

Urban...... .73 .73 .73 .75 

Rural .72 .72 .72 .75 

Source: Inner city fund. 
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TABLE 8.-FAMILY DAY CARE COST INDEXES FOR 30 

CITIES 



Washington, D.C 

Cost 

New York 

Buffalo 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco. . . 

San Diego 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Cincinnati 

Dallas 

Houston 

Boston 

Philadelphia . . . . 
Pittsburgh 

Orlando 

Portland, Maine. 
Indianapolis. . . . 

Seattle. 

Denver 

Nashville 

Kansas City 

Baton Rouge. . . . 

Green Bay 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Wichita 

Atlanta 

St. Louis 

Minneapolis 



Source: Inner city fi 



Infants Toddlers 



Preschool School age 



1.00 1.00 1.00 

$1,874.00 $1,455. 00$1, 044.00 

.83 .83 .83 

.83 .83 .83 

.75 .76 .78 

.75 .75 .77 

.74 .74 .75 

.74 .74 .75 

.74 .74 .75 

.74 .74 .75 

.74 .74 .75 

.74 .74 .75 

.73 .73 .74 

.73 .73 .74 

.72 .72 .73 

.72 .72 .73 

.72 .72 .73 

.72 .72 .73 

.72 .72 .72 

.72 .72 .72 

.72 .72 .72 

.72 .72 .72 

.72 .72 .72 

.72 .71 .71 

.71 .71 .71 

.71 .71 .71 

.71 .71 .71 

.71 .71 .71 

.71 .71 .71 

.71 .71 .71 

.71 .70 .70 

.70 .69 .68 



1.00 
$788.00 
.84 
.85 
.76 
.79 
.77 

.77 
.77 
.77 
.76 
.76 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.74 
.74 
.74 

.74 
.74 

.74 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 

.73 
.72 
.73 
.73 
.71 



jnd. 



^ ^ * itt 0 

Washington, D.C. Input Costs 

This section shows input cost data for Washington, D.C. used to estimate 
the cost of center day care. The source of all input cost assumptions are 
listed on pages 2 to 4. 
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Tabic 9 shows tho. Mssiimed stafT composition of the administrative and 
teaching stalV for children not attending school, and table 10 presents simi- 
lar information for school age childreitv The division of the caregiver staff 
between teachers and aides is an important determinant of total costs per 
rWM. A hii^h number of teachers rclati\*e to aides in the caregiver staff \vill 
It in hi^h costs pvv child. For all age groups except infants and 12 to 
/ear olds, the caregi\'er staff is assumed to be about evenly divided be- 
iv\een teachers and aides. For infants, there are three aides for every teacher. 
\Ve jissxmic I hat care rec[uu'ed by Infants probably can be adequately met by 
qualified aides, under the guidance of a professional child care expert. For 
12 to 14 year olds, no aides are included in the caregiver staff. The counsel- 
ing and developmental needs of adolescents probably can be best sen'cd by 
professional educators. 

Table 1 1 shows annual costs per child for all major expenditure cate- 
gories for all age groups, 

DAY CARE INPUT COSTS IN WASHINGTON, D,(f' 



Staff costs: 

Head teachers: $7,800 per 
year. 



The starting salary for elemen- 
tary school school teachers in 
the District of Columbia school 
system. 

Aides: $2.25 per hour The minimum wage for aides in 

Washington, D.C. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mated salary. 
The approximate salary of teach- 
ers with a few years experience. 
.^^ The minimum wage for janitors 
in Washington, D.C. 
The employer's social security contribution is 5.2 percent of 
the 1st $9,000. 



Clerk-secretary: $99.50 

per week. 
Director: $9,000 per year. 



Janitor: $2.05 per hour. 



Rental charges: 

Residential facility: $2 per 
square foot. 



Commercial facility: $5 
per square foot. 



Costs of a new facility: 

Construction costs: $20 
per square foot. 

Value of land: $20,000 per 
site. 

Interest rate on mortgage: 

0.08 percent. 
Duration of mortgage: 30 

years. 



From the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimates of rental costs in 
Washington, D.C. for families 
with low income budgets. 

Approximate costs for commer- 
cial space in office buildings or 
shopping centers with low to 
moderate rentals. 

Approximate cost for a 1 story 
brick facility in Washington, 
D.C. 

Approximates cost of land in 
Washington, D.C, subject to 
wide variations. 

Represents approximate current 
interest rates. 

Represents usual length of mort- 
gages. 
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Utilities: 

Commercial telephone: 
$7,50 per month. 

Residential telephone: 
$4.70 per month. 

All electric residence (in- 
cludes air conditioning): 
$0,36 per square foot. 

Residence heated with gas 
(includes air condition- 
ing): $0,30 per square 
foot. 

Food: 

Lunch: $0,55 per day 



Snack: 

$0,10 per snack per 
day, 

$0.15 per snack per 
day. 



Cost to equip 1 classroom: 0 
to $1,000. 



Consumable equipment: 
$40 



$100 



Maintenance: $1.50 per 
square foot per year. 



ERLC 



The minimum monthly rate for a 
commercialtelephone in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The minimum monthly rate for 
residential telephone service 
in Washington, D.C. 

Average charges to consumers in 
Washington, D.C. 

Average charges to consumers in 
Washington, D.C. 



Approximate cost of providing 
prepared hot lunches, meeting 
the Agriculture Department's 
type "A" requirements, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Approximate cost of providing a 

nutritious snack. 
Higher cost snack represents 

extra cost of a snack for school 

age children when no lunch is 

served. 

Costs range from 0 for school age 
children receiving care in a 
family care home to $1,000 for 
infants receiving care in a 
home or center. 

Approximate annual costs per 
preschool age child in a devel- 
opmental program. 

Approximate annual costs per 
school age child in a develop- 
mental program; an allowance 
of $1 per week per child for 
transportation expenses is in- 
cluded. 

Represents the wages of a half- 
time janitor receiving the min- 
imum wage in Washington, 
D.C. plus cost of supplies for 
centers sizes 36 to 60, and a 
full-time janitor for large cen- 
ters. 
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APPENDIX E 

Excerpts from ''Sliding Fee Schedules, a Simu- 
lation Analysis of Child Care Service and 
Cost Under Welfare Reform/' Prepared for 
the Office of Child Development by Abt 
Associates, Inc., July 1972 

A, WHAT IS A FEE SCHEDULE? 

It is clear that a fee schedule is simply a formula for determining how 
the full cost of child care is to be shared between families using child care 
services and (a) public agency(ies). In practice, the fee which a family 
must pay under a fee schedule is usually a function of family income and 
almost always an increasing function' of family income — i.e., the higher the 
income, other things equal, the more a family must pay for the same service. 
A fee schedule may also be a function of family size, the number of children 
in child care, and the full cost of child care services. 

A fee schedule may take a wide variety of forms. Perhaps the simplest 
form for a fee schedule is the linear form; this form may be represented 
graphically as a straight line which connects the incorrie level at which a 
minimum fee (or no fee) is charged, with the income level at which the 
fee charged is equal to the full cost of care. For example, consider the fee 
3chedule in Illustration II. a. [Not included]. This schedule applies to a family 
using child care services worth $1,500 a year— i.e., $1,500 is the full dollar 
cost of the child care seivices this particular family is using, over a year's 
period. The fee schedule defines how much of that $1,500 the family must 
pay; this fee is clearly an increasing function of the family income. In this 
example, at incomes below $4,000, the family receives the service free. At 
incomes above $4,000, the higher the income, the higher the fee, up to an 
income of $10,000. Thus, at a family income of $6,000, the fee would be 
$500; at a family income of $8,000, the fee would be $1,000. 

TABLE ii.b.-EXAMPLE OF A FEE SCHEDULE 



... Annual fee 

Annual family income to family 

$0 5 

$1,000 0 

$2,000 0 

$3,000 0 

$4,000 0 

$5,000 $250 

$6,000 500 

$7 000 750 

$8,000 1^000 

$9,000.: : 1 250 

$10,000 and over l|500 
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At an income of $10^000^ the fee this particular , family must pay accord- 
ing to the fee schedule^ is equal to the full cost of the child care service 
being used (i.e., $1,500). At incomes above $10,000, the fee remains at 
$1,500, (since any higher fee would mean that this family would be paying 
more than the full cost of care; Government fee schedules rarely, if ever, 
require a pa)Tnent greater than the full cost of care) . 

This simple fee schedule illustrates a number of characteristics of customary 
fee schedules: 

There is a minimum income below which no fee (or only a nominal 
fee) is charged to the family. 

The fee does not decrease as income increases. 

Over some income range, the fee increases as income increases. 

Over the 'income range where the fee is increasing, the increase in 
the fee is less than the increase in income (in this example^ the fee 
increases $25 for every $100 increase in income over the $4,000 to 
$10,000 income range) 

.At some income level above the minimum, the fee equals the full 
cost of care; at higher incomes, the fee remains at the full cost level. 

Also, the four basic features or parameters of a fee schedule are illustrated 
and easily identified in this example. TJie J}arameters are: 

The income level above which the service is no longer free to the 
family ($4,000 in the example). 

The income level at which the fee to the family is equal to the full 
cost of the service ($10,000 in the example) 

The full cost of the service ($1,500 in the example),^ 
The shape of the schedule (straight line in the example) 
The shape of the cuive, and any other two parameters (basic features), 
determines the fourth parameter. For example, once we have specified the 
income level above which the service is no longer free to the family ($4,000 
in the example), the full cost of the sei*vice ($1,500 in the example), and 
the shape of the schedule (a straight line, in the example), the income level 
at \vhrch the fee to the family is equal to the full cost of the service has to 
be a certain number ($10,000 in the example) . 

If the fee schedule described above were actually to be used in an operat- 
ing program, it would probably be presented in a table^ ^vith a particular 
fee specified for various income ranges. While such a taJUg^ not exactly 
the samd^as the scjiedule displayed above, it is close eno^l^or practical 
purposes. For exarriple, the above fee schedule might be represented in a 
table SI ch as the following: 

^ Thus, any fee schedule may be said to be a function of the full cost of care. Some 
analysts have \ttcmptcd to distinguish between schedules which are only functions 
of income and schedules which are functions of income and cost. This distinction 
does not apply to fee schedules under consideration here, since a basic requirement of 
H.R. 1 fee schedules is that they continue to increase with income until the full cost 
of care is reached. 
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TABLE II.C.-FEE SCHEDULE TABLE, FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OF FEE SCHEDULE' 





Fee to family 


Annual family income 


Weekly 


Yearly 


Oto $3,999.. 

$4,000 to $4,199 

$4,200 to $4,399 

$4,400 to $4,599 

$4,600 to $4,799 


$1.00 
2.00 
3.00 

4.00 


0 

$50 

100 
150 
200 


$4,800 to $4,999 

$5,000 to $5,199 

$5,200 to $5,399 

$5,400 to $5,599 

$5,600 to $5,799 


5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 


250 
300 
350 
400 
450 


$5,800 to $5,999 

$6,000 to $6,199 

$6,200 to $6,399 

$6,400 to $6,599 

$6,600 to $6,799 


10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 


500 
550 
600 
650 
700 


$6,800 to $6,999 

$7,000 to $7,199 

$7,200 to $7,399 

$7,400 to $7,599 

$7,600 to $7,799 


15.00 
16.00 
17.00 

19.00 


750 
800 
850 
900 
950 


$7,800 to $7,999 

$8,000 to $8,199 

$8,200 to $8,399 

$8,400 to $8,599 

$8,600 to $8,799 


20.00 
21.00 
22.00 
23.00 
24.00 


1,000 
1,050 
1,100 
1,150 
1,200 


$8,800 to $8 999 

$9,000 to $9,199 

$9,200 to $9,399 

$9,400 to $9,599 

$9,600 to $9,799 

$9,800 to $9»999 

$10,000 and over 


25.00 

26.00 

27.00 
28.00 
29.00 
30.00 
30.00 


1,250 
1,300 
1,350 
1,400 
1,450 
1,500 
1,500 


' Assuming care provided for 50 weeks per year, 


leaving 2 weeks for vacation. 
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Technically sjDcaking, this table represents a "step" function. Any fee 
schedule may be approximated by such a table, for purposes of administra- 
tion; the federal income tax tables are a familiar example. Our example of 
a fee schedule ifkistrates still another obvious but important characteristic 
of customary schedules; over a wide range of income (0 to $10,000 in the 
example), the family pays less than the full cost of care; the difference 
between full cost and what the family pays is, in government sponsored pro- 
grams, jjaid by the government. The sum of what families pay and what the 
government [niys is equal to the full cost of care. We can augment Table ll.b 
to show the government cost schedule corresponding to our exemplai7 fee 
schedule: ^ 

TABLE ll-ci.-GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTION TO COST ^ OF CARE 



Annual family Income Annual fee to family Government conLrlbulion 



$0 $0 $1,500 

1,000 0 1,500 

2,000 0 1,500 

3,000 0 1,500 

4,000 0 1,500 

5,000 250 1,250 

6,000 500 1,000 

Z,CTOO 750 750 

8,000 1,000 500 

9,000 1,250 250 

10,000 1,500 0 

11,000 1,500 0 

12,000 1,500 0 



i Full cost equals $1,500. 

Note: This table serves as a reminder that a fee schedule Is simply a formula for 
determining how the full cost of child care Is to be shared between families using 
child care services and the Federal Government. A fee schedule, per se, implies • 
nothing about the administrative mechanism by which money is transferred ifrom 
families and/or the government to the provider of child care services^ A very im- 
portant consequence of this observation is the realization that the income disregard 
mechanism for government subsidy of child care is, in fact, Just a particular kind of ^ 
fee schedule— but one which is associated with a particular kind of administrative 
mechanism. (See section D, Direct Payment Mechanism vs. Income Disregard.) It 
is the mechanism of the disregard which makes that particulartype of fee schedule 
interesting, no^ the particular cost-sharing formula which has been chosen. 

Most fee schedules are more complicated than the simple one discussed 
above. Two major factors contribute to this complexity: 

Familv characteristics — fee schedules may be adjusted for certain 
family characteristics, such as family size, number of children in the 
family requiring child care services, and the ages of the children need- 
ing child care services. 
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1-Ve schedules designed to charge families according to dicir ability to 
pay oi ten include an adjustment for family characteristics. Assuming that 
iainily income is the best index of family ability to pay, it is commonly 
believ ed that, for any given income, the larger the family the less that family 
is '-able*' to pay for child care. Thus, it might be appropriate to use a difl 
ferent fee schedule for families of difTcrent sizes, such that at any given 
family income, the larger the family the lower the fee charged. 

Of course, the number and aocs of children in a family who require child 
care will be an important factor in determining the full cost of child care 
HM-\ ices for the family. Frequently, adjustments are made in fee schedules to 
olTcrt cc|iiity among families having difVercnt numbers of children and /or 
chi''''-eu of diflercnt ages. Thus, for example, fee schedules could be dc- 
M' so that a family of four with two children in child care would not 
Iku^ to pay twice the fee of a similar family with only one child in child 
care. Or. a family of three with an infant in child care might not ha\-e to 
])ay a higher fee than a family of three with a school-age child in child 
t\n-e. at any given income.- One way.to take account of the age and number 
oi children in a family is to set the minimum income for eligible families 
and the shape of the fee schedule, and allow the full cost of child care for 
the family to determine the family income level at which the fee to the 
family would equal the full cost' (at which the Government no loncrer 
subsidb^es^. ^ 
The shape of the fee schedule.— The fee schedule need not be 
Imear. In fact, there are some good arguments for using non-linear, 
^ (concave 1 curves, rather than straight lines, in designing a fee schedule! 
Non-linear, concave curves ha\ e the advantage of charging families witli 
low^ incomes a smaller marginal fee per additional dollar earned than a 
straight line with the same end points. Of course, this means that families 
with relatively high incomes are charged a larger marginal fee, per addi- 
tional dollar. 

B. WHY HAVE A FEE SCHEDULE? 

Benefits from fee schedules have been discussed by a number of writers.^ 
Three principal reasons are frequently cited for using a fee schedule in the 
j)rovision of child care scr\-ices under PT.R. 1 ; a fee schedule can 

Allocate scarce resources in an objective fashion, in such a way as to 
spread die benefit of limited resources. * 

Avoid disincentives for families to increase their incomes (i.e. avoid 
'•notch*' efrect.s) . 

Achies-e equity among families of certain similarities. 
AUncatirii^ Scarce Resources 

A.ssuming that there are not sufficient funds to completely subsidise child 
care seivices for all II.R. 1 eligible families, a well-designed fee schedule is 
a good way of serving as many families as jDOSsible by requiring the financial 
participation of families who can pay part of their costs. With any given 
(royernment budget for child care, if child care were free to some families 
fully-siibsidi/ed) and full-cost to all others, (not ^lubsidized) , some Gov- 



Care for an infant is generally more expensive than care for a school-age child 
^ 1-or a detailed discussion nf the reasons for foe schedules, see Mary Sieeel's 
_[5.siic Paper for Fee Schedules/' from the FAP-IM office (June 30, I97I)'and 
Icrcncc Kelly s I rhan fnstitute (draft) paper 'Tee Schedules 'and Social Services" 
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ernment funds would be unnecessarily wasted and some families would 
not participate who need pardal subsidy to parucipate. This is because some 
of the families receiving full subsidy would in all probability have been 
willing to pay some part of their cost. Also some families who did not par- 
ticipate probably would have done so with a partial subsidy. The likely 
greater efficiency hi the use of Government dollars for child care is major 
reason for introducing fee scales. 

Avoid Disincentives 

\ properly designed fee schedule should result in a family being better 
ofl' financially by ^vorking rather than not working, or by ^vorking more 
rather than working Jess. 

Achieve Equity 

A properly designed fee schedule can result in the same treatment of 
families in the same situation (horizontal equity) and the treatment of 
families in different situations in a way which is generally agreed to be fair 
(vertical equity). 
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APPENDIX F 

Excerpts From ''Regulations of Early 
Childhood Programs'' 

(]]y Gw'cn Moi'gan, CWM Care Consultant, Comaionwealtli of 
Massachusetts, 1973) 

Introduction 

As this countiy inches its way toward greater support of programs for 
young children, there is concern o\-er tlie quality of those programs. I'he 
\Vhite House Conference on Children and Youth, for example, voted day 
care as its '*'o\'erriding concern;'' the ^vording of the resolution and the 
l''orum Paper on De\'eIopmental Day Care ^ make clear that it is speaking 
of a quality program in which the stafl' makes a positive contribution to 
the growth of the children and the strength of their families. Children are 
too important to be allowed to \*egetate in poor programs. There is an 
overwhelming desire to insist, require, demand that the programs be good 
ones. At the same time there is both ambivalence and confusion about the 
various methods of regulation which are open to us. 

The situation is pretty well illustrated by the experience of the Dean of 
the University of Michigan, Numerous students there need day care services 
in order to continue their studies. The university, as a state agency, is not 
subject to licensing, yet it is accountable for a level of quality control on 
a par with jMichigan standards, A building \\'as found \vhich was in fact 
superior to the housing in which the parents and children lived, but it did 
not meet the state's safety requirements. While wrestling with this dilemma, 
the university discovered that to obtain Federal funds, both to improve 
the building and for the program in general, it would also have to meet 
F'ederal Interagency Day Care Requirements, One of diese requirements 
was that the program meet the state's requirements for licensing. 

Curious to discover who in Washington was responsible. Dean Cohen 
discovered his own signature on the document, dating from his days as 
Acting Secretary of HEW, He could only conclude that "Things look dif- 
ferent in Ann Arbor than they do in Washington." 

I'he dean had come face to face with four of the different forms of 
regulation of day care; state licensing, building safety inspection, federal 
funding requirements, and the administrative accountability of a state 
agency, in diis case, the university, 

******* 



^ White House Conference on Children, Report to the President, Forum 17 Wash- 
ington, Decemberj 1970), 
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History 

Winuii; the CWW Wiw nnd directly afterward, national concern for chil- 
dren in a period of national uphca\'al led to more formal regulatory a]j- 
prfaciios to child care. In New England, concern for "little wanderers" or 
irroups of lionu^less children led to the creation of a board of charities in 
1863 in ^[as.sachusctls to inspect and report on child care facilities of certain 
typt-s, C)tiier states followed suit in the next decade. 

1 H^toiy proN'idcs clear reasons for such actions. During the period be- 
tween 1 T.IO and 1850, in Europe, a major check on population growth was 
infanticide.* As an alternative, the major cities de\'eloped large foundling 
institutions. Howe\'er, these, too, were regarded by the public as only a more 
humane form of infanticide, ofl'ering a chance for sur\-ival to a few children. 
\Viien the London Foundling Hospital was opened in 1741, it was met witli 
m-erwhelmint^ numbers of babies, who were left in a basket ecjuii:)pcd with 
a bell outside the s^ate. In the hrst four years nearly 15,000 children were 
accepted. Only 4.000 of the foundlings li\-ed to adolescence, which was 
ratlier a higli rate of survi\'al in comparison with other similar hospitals. 
Outside tlie city, bain* farming was a scandalous social practice and many 
babies were murdered. In 1872, Parliament finally passed an act requiring 
haI)V farms to have a special license and to maintain full accounts of their 
admissions and deaths. 

K(jually shcxdcing conditions existed on the continent. In France, in one 
decade (1824-1833^ 336.297 infants were abandoned to French hospices, 
aiul local authorities were struggling with the \*olume and the exj^ense. Mor- 
tality wa.s extremely high and the general public was appalled. One writer, 
Langer. suggested that the hospices post a sign declaring "Children killed 
at aON'ernment expenses." ^ 

4*he same problems existed on this side of the Atlantic, and the same 
jrahlic concern was aroused for the same clear, overpowering reasons. 
Foundlinu's in stitutions were not sur\'i\'ino-. According to an earlv obser\'er. 
**. . . in 1868. at the great Foundlings' Hospital on Wards Island, near 
Xew York. 1.527 children were recei\'ed in 11 months, and all died within 
liie Hrst year but 80 . . . and . . . these . . . ha\'e small chance for life." 
At the state Almshouse in Tewksbury. Massachusetts, ". . where 153 
motherless infants onlv were admitted in 5 vears ending 1873, all died 

During- the l9th century states were pro\ idin^' sulosidies to pri\'ate agen- 
cies for the care of children, and public scandals over the abuse of children 
in these institutions brought about j)ublic sup[jort for controls, similar to 
federal funding standards and monitoring today. 

The lirst licensing law was j^asscd in 1885 in Pennsylvania, regulating 
care of children by pri\'ate indi\*i duals. The law rec{uircd a licence and im- 
posed penalties for failure to comply. Other states followed suit, and as 
earlv as 1909, Indiana required licensing for boarding homes and institutions 
for children. These early laws were weak and poorly enforced, but as the 
quality of child caj'e in the voluntary sector improved, the states could 

' \Villiain T.. Langrr. ''Checks on Population Growth: 1750-1850/' Scientific 
Amfricnn (February 1972). 
' Ibid. 

Honry W. L(^rd, ''Dependent and Delinquent Children. With Special Reference 
C'rirls."* Procfcdinos of the Fifth Annual Conference of Charities (Boston: A. Wil- 
liams& Co., 1878), p. 171. 



I)('i4in to rccjuire c{uality beyond the mere elimination of deaths and bhitant 
al)ase. These early hei^inninos were strengthened by federal government 
support for child welfare services in the Social Security Act of 1935 and by 
the CUiildren's Bureau activities since 1960, in getting state day care liccas- 
inir laws passed, l-'rom these, present regulatoiy activities have grown, more 
by c ircumstance than by design. 

Some General Problems 

There is, at present, some national confusion o\-er tiie different forms of. . 
reoulation and over what is regulation^and what is not. Neither the public 
nor the [professionals are always clear on the distinctions between different 
forms ol reg'ulation. For instance, they may not know how licensing re- 
(juirements and administrative guidelines are different from federal funding 
requirements. 

J'he relationship of child care regulation to child placement is almost 
hopelessly muddled. The relationship between supervision and consultation 
leads to some confusion. The distinction between consultation ^\•hich is 
appropriate from a reirulatory office and technical assistance in program 
development is not always made, and as a result, licensing people become 
in.x'oh'ed in activities more ap])ropriate for proc^ram people. 

'J'he direct relationship between standards and costs is ignored. One set 
of people believes that "If you really care about children and their families 
vi^u will pay whatever it costs for good ser\ice." while another set of people 
!)elieve that, ''If you really care; about children and their families, you will 
icmovc^ unrealistic obstacles which overprotect a few children and leave the 
n-st on the streets." Some kind? of emotional bias makes it impossible for 
most people to think rationally about what would be the best service at die 
most feasible cost to serve the moat children. 

Our ambivalence is extreme. Tor ourselves and our creative, innowative 
programs we want freedom and autonomy. For the lady down the block 
who is tr\Tng to make a living in caring for other* people's children, we may 
want tight control and perhaps program exteniiination. 

\Ve Hnd it very difficult to plan a delivery system for children which really 
involves a number of diflerent auspices. In discussion of standards, we tend 
to impose administrative guidelines for federally funded programs on pro- 
trrams which use no federal dollars at all without consciously making the 
distinction. There is a vast difference between designing a delivery system 
which uses only one source of funds and mobilixinc: all tlie public and >pri- 
vatc resources for children in a community, but wo, forget the diO'erence 
when we talk about standards, 

I'inally, those involved in child care regulation are seldom oficred in- 
scrvicc training and almost never receive any academic course work in the 
subject. The C!hildren*s Bureau, having successfulK- achieved state licerxsing 
l(\gislation. did not follow up to stimulate training. Too often, licensing 
workers learn how to do tlieir job by finding out how others have done it 
in the past, by getting some quick ad\'ice from their colleagues, and by 
tjuesswork. The Xew England Licensing Association is the only such orga- 
nization in the country. It is small wonder that there is a lack of clarity in 
the country on licensing and regulation. 
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Federal Interagency Requirements 

Another form of direct regulation is the estabiisliment of funding stand- 
ards to go\cni the quality of services for which the government is willing 
to pay. I'Vch'rai Interagency Requirements represent this form and apply 
to any program ushig any federal money. In the 1968 development of these 
ret[uirements a conmiendable eflort was made to achieve the same quality 
of sei-x lces for children in day care, regardless of which federal agency pro- 
\ ided the funds, I'liesc requirements prevent such divergencies as a custo- 
dial proo'ram in one agency, an educational program in another agency, and 
a de\-clopmental program in still another. The point is that, regardless of 
ausj)ices and ret;ardless of die reasons for estabhshing the service, the basic 
needs which all children share must be met. The quality of the services must 
he independent of the agency providing the funds. Funding standards pro- 
\-ide another form of regulation and another level of quality above the basic 
floor [n'otection irpresented by licensing. 

'I'lierc ii^, however, confusion about the Federal Interagency Day Care 
Reciuiremcnts. There is not a clear distinction betweeix licensing require- 
ments, on the one hand, and administrative guidelines, on the other. Tliere 
is no reason why funding standards, which are designed for appropriate 
use of jjublic fund.s should necessarily be the same as licensing requirements, 
which are designecl for the j^roteetion of all children. Yet, in some states, 
mv own included, welhmeaning professionals have attempted to "bring 
licensincr requirements in line" with the Federal Interagency Requirements, 
lliis activity results in having die state impose the same requirements on 
programs whicii have no public funds as the federal government imposes 
for purchase of ser\*ices it considers high quality and suitable for public 
expenditure. The result is that private proj^-ietors, who still provide more 
than half t!ie day care m my state, feel very direatened by the Federal 
Interagrncy Recjuirements which should not apply to them in any way. 
^[anv proprietors ha\T gone to a good deal of expense and eflbrt to meet 
state licensing- recjuiremcnts. Imposing more stringent standards on them 
without suhsidv will be likely to drive them out of business. Therefore, they 
are inclined to oppose publicly funded day care altogether and their support 
of licensing, painfully won o\-er ten years, has been seriously eroded. 

K\ (Mi when it is clear that federal standards will not be imposed on ]M'o- 
grams usins; no federal funds, the standards pose a problem for the inde- 
pendent proprietor who is accustomed to taking in a few welfare-funded 
children. For this reason, one program director, explaining why she had 
dci ided ac^ninst inc^huling \s-elfare children in her program, said: 

To meet the federal requirements I would have to change my whole 
j) roc:: am. hire more staR' and provide additional social ser\'ices. Our 
schof>l is expensive enough as it is ($48/month for a fi\*e day week of 
21 o \\n\\Y .sessions). If say one-third of our children were from AFDC 
homes and we were receiving public funds for them, we would still 
have t(^ increase parental funds by 25% or more. The public funds 
would only cover d\e cost of providing for the AI\DC children, but 
according to the regulatioas the whole program must be run in the 
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sani(» wa\'. The Lukh^d expense in doing ihis makers it a real s[K-riiire, one 
which I am not prepared to niakc\'' 
M'hr issues h(»re luv two. How many ehilch'en who arc* pLibhei)' subsidized 
dot s a proLHam ha\ e to include before the federal fmidim^ stanclards ajjply? 
And second, nuist the slandarcL apph' to the care of all the children or only 
to the publicly subsidized ones? 

Also confusing is the relation of the federal funding rec[uirejncnts to ad- 
mini.strati\ c guidcdines. pai'ticularK* for Head Start, or for new day care 
about which people arc \Try concerned. As noted earlier, Federal Inter- 
auency Reciuiremcnts apply to any program using any federal money; an 
c-xaniple is the purchase of care for one c hild wlio is poor in a j^arent co- 
opera tise da\' care program which is othenvise funded privately. Some, 
whose* experience has been entirely N\'ith j)ublicly funded prograius, are 
likely to pu>h hard to f^et some cherished guidelines included in tlic Inter- 
agency R(*c|uirements. ^\'rit^ng the federal reqniremcMits as if the)- were the 
Head Start guidelines would impose a bureaucratic set up and a rigid pro- 
gram mold ou the schools, on welfare-funded child care, on privately o]3er- 
atc*d [)ro^rau>s which take in a few subsidized children. The loss in diversity 
and N-arifty would be greater than the gain in C|uality. 

It they choose to do so. states, too, could establish their own funding 
.standard^, which might he of higher quality than licensing requirements. 
In the case of in-home day care, which is not licensed, state welfare depart- 
ments are recjuircd by the federal gos'ernment to des-elop their own fund- 
inu' stancKu'cls foi* in-home care, which seems strange when in-home care 
initrht ha\-e been included in the Federal Interagency Requirements, It is 
not quite clear why it was left out. PerhajDS the nation is less interested in 
the cpiality of the care it purcliases from a baby sitter than that which it pur- 
ch<is(*s in centers or in famih' clay care, AVhether that is the reason or whether 
It simply reflects the national confusion about the difTcrencc between licens- 
ing and fundinc: standards is not clear, 

******* 

Staff C:rc(h }}{:a!ino and Its Relation to Adult-Child Ratio 

fn public education, and in man\' other fields of professional work, there 
are methr^ds for the crc^lentiaiing of stafT, Tiie rigidity of these methods is 
well-known, and the early childhood programs have not \\ashed to build a 
systcMu on thi^ model, 

(ienerally, stall in the early childhood field ]ia\'C had to meet very few 
ritrid recjuinMuents. Recjuirements come in state licensuig reguhitions and in 
funding standards, neither of which invoK'cs a high degree of academic certi- 
ficatir>n. Tlu* earl)- (Ihldhood field I'ccognixes that the academic s^'stem does 
not p.erossarily jiroduce a -ood stafT person and, con\'ersely, that many good 
stall' people ha\*e no acaclc .jic credentials, 

Ho\ve\ er, to make thi:^ .statement is not to dismiss training- and education 
of StafT. In-ser\ ice traiiiing of all stnfl' should l^e continuous in da\' care and 
early childhood profjframs. Probably both licensing and funding regulation 
should in the future specify training requirements, and fund.s should be 

Par!i( ia Or raid Bourne, F.lliort ,\. Afrdricli, Louisr .Stradwc-ll. and Donald Birr, 
Day CfiTC Xightmnre ~A Child Centered Vieir oj Child Care (Bcrkolcy: Univrrsity 
of California, Institute of L'rlan and Regional Devc-lopmcnt, 1971 1. 
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a\ailabk» to pay for trnininir. To he \-aluablo nmcli of the traininf^ wiW take 
jilace not in the aeackMiiic setting* but in the ckay care settuig where general 
jiriiuMpU^s rail be linked cHrectly to conri-ete experience. 

'J'rainintij shoukl carry course credit. There is an urgent need for all our 
academic svsUmus to work togethei' to dc\*elop eciui\-aleneies, .so that .staH' 
training credit can add up in the end to academic credit. Establishing this 
relationship requires that in-service training courses carry credit acceptable 
to our comnumit)' college system ; that the coniinunity college work be ecjuiv- 
alent to that re(|uired in the four-)'ear institutions: and that a bridge to trie 
acadeniic route to certification be built. Not e\eryhody will want to walk 
on that bridge, but its exi.stence will gi\*e meaning to the system. 

.\ position of (!hild Care Associate needs to be created on the career 
•ladder in child care. Ne\s* \s a\s of credentialing. whirli take into account thu 
performance of j^eople, as well as their academic standing, need to be dis- 
cussed. The OfRce of C-hild Development i,s in\ e.stigating a federal credential- 
ing system. A task force in "Massachusetts.-" appointed by the state 4~C 
Committee, is recommending a method of statr credentialing ba.sed on field 
e\'nluation of successful ]:)erformance with children. The members of tlie 
task force ojjposed federal credentialing because of the need for the creden- 
tial to have broad transferabilit)* across systems. Any credentialing needs 
to be linked to state licensing recjuirements. A further recommendation of 
the task force is the formation of a consortiimi of colleges and community 
( fWlei^es. undei' the leadeiship of the .state's uni\ersity, to begin at once 
die hnrd work of establishing cc|ui\*alencies and transferability of cour.se work 
done in this fieltl. There should also be some way of mandating parent input 
into jirof'^ssional training, as a wav of impro\-in^' that training. 

A reindation \\ hlch would also affect credentialincf is a required curriculum 
for the ( hild care programs. The emphasis in the field of child de\*elopment 
is irenerallv awav from the curricula in the sense in which the word is u.sed 
in jniblic education and toward a prepared en\*ironment and trained, sensi- 
ti\e interaction of staH' \^ ith children. This approach places tlic emphasis 
on staff de\elopment rather than on prepackaged curriculum. 

Clo.selv reflated to staff credentials is staff-child ratio and this is the over- 
ridinu" issue in dav care generallv. Tt is a central issue for two reasons: (I) it 
is tlie kev to quality: and (2) It is the ke\' to costs. 

SettiufT stafT-child ratio standards is extraordinarily difficult. It is also 
extraorclinarilv important. If there is not enough staff to respond to and 
interact with the children as individuals, die program will fall into institu- 
tional solutions diat will ha\c harmful effects on the children. These effects 
are real and ha\ e been measured. 

Traditional approaehes ha\*e been to j^rotect children from these potential 
dant^ers hv requirin^x a fairly low staff- child ratio. If the ratio is well within 
the limits, the program is not doing harm. 

In the jDa^t the child-stan* ratio has been determined by using an arbi- 
trarv figure for an age peer group. However, this method does not take into 
atvount a number of factors which should influence child-staff ratio. For 
example, the follo\sing ha\*e an important bearing on optimum child-staff 
ratio: 1 i the fact that the children in a crroup are not necessarily all going 
tn be tile same ac:e: (2) the time of day and the tvpe of acti\*ity: f^^i the 
size of th.e center fit is easier to do a good job \s'lth fe\s"er .staff in a small 
center where ever\one knows evervone else well ^ ; ^4^ the nuniber of children 



-"Mellissa Tillinnn, Helen Steinberc:,, et al., Report of the Task Force on Staff 
Development, In draft (Massachusetts: 4~C Committee. 1972). 
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in the i)rogram \vho linvc some special need; io'i.the type of program (for 
example, drop-in centers may require more stafT) ; and (6) the involvement 
of parents and the community. 

Related to cliild-stafT ratio is cost of the program. The effects of a low 
child-adult ratio is a high cost per child. Therefore, at present quality day 
care is available only to the rich, who can pay the cost, or to the poor, whom 
the government and private charity will subsidize. Statistically, the greatest 
need in day care is ainong those families in which the mother is already 
working, but the total family income, in the $6000 to §8000 range (sometimes 
even with two employed parents) , puts quality care out of reach. This group, 
when it has day care at all, receives the poorest quality of service and pays 
the highest cost.-^ 

* * * :!i ^: 



Poicer Base of the Forms of Rroulalioiis 



Funding requirements 

Programs can be funded in several ways, and the ]:ower base for regulation 
is slightly different in each case. The three forms of purchase of care which 
are used are (1) vendor papnents for the care of an individual child; (2) 
vouchers, which are the same thing in slightly different fom; and (3) con- 
tracting. 

Vendor Payments — I'he power of the administering agency is that it can 
withhold money or tiy to get past payments back, if^he program does not 
meet requirements. We have a good deal of experience with*\-endor pay- 
ments, and the power of the administrator is very limited. At present, in a 
sellers market, the provider pretty much calls the' tune. The administrators 
best course is to get a mutual agreement about the level of quality before pur- 
chasing the care. Power is shared between the administrator and the pro- 
vider. Experience with the Work Incentive program and predecessor train- 
ing jM-ograms in welfare departments indicates that diis method of purchase 
of care is often associated with quite low qualit\^ 

The vendor pavment type of funding provides the administrator, in 
theory, with a potential power base for enforcement procedures. Hi ^<Tec- 
tiyeness is also limited by the presence of a sellers market. 
I'ouehers — Vouchers are very similar to the long-established \'endor pay- 
ments. They are individual reimbursement for sei'\'ice to parents or for serv- 
ices selected by parents. Our long experience with vendor payments indicates 
that this method, too, is likely to result in low quality unless accompanied by 
other forms of assistance and regulation. 

There are some planners who are impatient with the frustrations of our 
regulatory systems. Such people see vouchers as a solution, simply because 
thev ^eem to offer parent choice witliout regulation. The advantages of par- 
ent choice are. of course, ver\^ attractive, but our e>:perience with vendor 
pavments indicates that inadequate regulation is unwise. 

Vouchers are very useful in certain situations, and in instances where 
there is an e>:isting service, they will help to ''buy'in'' a particular group of 

^ Mildred Guhcrman, et al, Cost Analysis in Day Care Centers (Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts: Brandcis University, 1967) 
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chikhni. They arc less \\^vh\\ as a way of creatine,^ a new ser\'ice. And tliey 
are alanninu; it* seen as a substitute for accountability and planning. 

The disadvainages of vouchers are that they encourage a lack of stability 
in j)ubru-lv funded [)rograins which badly need some stabiHty and continu- 
ity. Further, in our urban areas they open the door to massive manipulation 
of parents by commercial and other special interest groups. 

Of cr>ursc! in reality, there is no way to avoid regulation when public 
accountability for public funds is involved, and there is no question that the 
burcaucracv will be protecting itself by tying all kinds of strings to the use 

\ouciiers. However, the j)ower base for enforcement is extremely weak. 
Contractiuo for Service~-'V\\^ jXDwer base here, theoretically, is veiy broad, 
and there are no legal limits involved. The administrative agency decides 
what will be purchased and writes rules to cover that service. However, in 
re.ilitv, there are some substantial liniitations on what the agency can 
re(iuire. If the rule-maker writes rules that exceed funding for their enforce- 
ment, tile rules will be flaunted, and conflict will develop. The federal inter- 
agencv recjuircments arc an example of this kind of rule-making. In theory, 
cuntractin.g oilers more power than licensing, because contracted regula- 
tions are accompanied lu' a subsidy to pay for them. However, unless it is 
tarefullv used an understanding of the relation between standards 

an.d co'-ts and unless there is a method of monitoring, this method will he 
weaker dian licensing, whose (.^oals arc more modest. In other words, ignor- 
liii^ the limits of the })u\ver base will weaken the power. 

I.icensimr derives its power from the delegated authority of legislatures. 
Like the legislators, it must be responsive to the public will. Its \)0\vqv is legal 
but ultimately rests on a political base. 

Wiselv used, licensino' can enforce a level of quality. However, enforce- 
al)ilitv involves a number of considerations other than desirable practice. 
For licfMiMng to be enforceable, there nmst be a number of people willing 
and able to niect the reciuirements, so that it will he possible over time to 
clfv^e out facilities unwilling or unable to comply. Availability of fund.s. 
trained siafl*. and the opinion of the comnumity also determine at any given 
moment how much power the licensing authority really has. If the licensing 
oHice is extremelv sensitiv e to the limits of its power and the need to use its 
powei s fairlv. thes(^ powers are considerable. 

One of the oreatest j^roblcms of enforcement in licensing involves stall*. 
\Vliiie licen^inir stafT have considerable skill in workin(T for voluntary com- 
pliance, they have little training or background in legal enforcement.-'* 
Le :al enforcement recpjires a law yer's skills in building up a case. In licensing 
we liced to develop procedures and establish records which would be uselul 
in cnfMU'cmcnt cvcmi if they are never used. To do so. licensing workers 
need to reioiLl and j)rescive matters which will be adniis.sible evidence in 
court. Sui li a lilc would include, according to Benjamin P. Alschuler, the 
fuilowiiMg: . 

. . records of perifKiic or frequent visits, other than licensing visits 
aj:d recouls. followed by documentati(m in a letter to the operator or 
ow!ier of vour hudina's. and mailed to the licensee by certified mail 
with a return receipt requested or the operator may plead. '*Nobody 
told me." -'^ 



Brnjiunin P. .Mschulor, 'The Kni'-MTcmrnt Prnvf-r of Law," Licensino PoLver 
(Wasliin^tun: U.S. Dcparimcni of IloaUh, Education and WVlfarc, 1971), pp. 37-38. 
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^riicsc iTiorcls will be the basis for chartivs whidi Avill "stand up in court'' 
should such chnrtres have to be made, 'i'hose things which will stand up 
in court, again according to Benjamin Alschuler, are as follows: 

Tlie statement of charges begins \\'ith specific complaints and then 
moves into the specific incidents and \'iolations, tying them to the 
specific references in the Standards. Police records can be subpoenaed 
as evidence. Records of past convictions can also be subpoenaed as 
evidence."^ 

Keeping these kind of records may also pro\-e useful from time to time 
in defending a program against some unwarranted attack from sources other 
than licensing. 

As a preventive semce with a strong enforcement power base, licensing 
needs to de\'elop its standards \vhile encouraging wide public awareness and 
/^V J^^'^piiTi? ear open to public concerns. The licensing laws passed in the 
^ ' early sixties were to prevent harm to children in day care. Now, the public 
is balancing that interest against its a\vareness of hann being done to 
children because they are not in day care. A responsibility to prevent harm 
to these children, too, aflects the public thinking about day care. If, in its 
zeal to protect the children in day care, the licensing authority forgets 
the many interests which must be balanced, it will find itself without 
public support. 

Another consideration related to the power base of licensing invoh'es 
conditions that ad^•ersely affect the licensing concept. Consider the''follo\v'inff 
conditions : 

1. Private interests trying to convince Congress that licensing is the one 
obstacle to the growth of a needed ser\'ice. 

2. Poor licensing concepts and practices, such as discrimination against 
certain types of centers, which would pro\-ide e\-idence tending to corroborate 
the testimony against licensing by the first group. 

3. The proponents of licensing and the child care experts who fail to 
engage public support and who go beyond what the public \vill accept. An 
example m my state \vas an attempt to change standards to require a master s 
degree of all day care directors. 

4. Consumers in public programs and administrators of those programs, 
who are confused about the difference between licensing and administra- 
tive guidelines. If there are standards ^vhich they consider important for 
their jirocrram. the)- may attempt to impose such standards on all private 
programs through licensing. If all the various segments of the population 
concerned to do accept such standards, they can defeat the licensing process. 
Independent proprietors will act through their legislators to destroy licens- 
iim- laws. As stated earlier, j^reinature attemps to use licen.sing to rai.se quality 
will undoubtedly destroy the most important function of licensing, i.e. 
enforcing an accejDtable level of quality. ' 

If licensing can enforce a level of quality, how might one proceed to 
raise that \cve] without disrupting the power base of enforcement that licens- 
ing provides. One way may be a more effective process for forming stand- 
arcLs. Since a number of different interests participate in licensing of dav 
care, these interests should be included in forming standards. Amono- those 
who .should participate in the process are the following: ^ 

I. Representatives of other regulatory agencies whose standards must be 
consistent with those of the licensing authority. 

"Ibid. 
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2. Child care experts. \ 

11 Licensees, mcludino; the pro^rletoi*s, who may see standards as con- 
fiSfiitoiv, and the voluntary sectorM^ho may see them as interfering with the 
riijhts of citizens to get together and mcfet ?t percei\',ed need. 

\1. All other state agencies ivhich provide or seek to provide child care 
services, because thoy wifl wish to adopt equitable standards themselves and, 
therefore, will be aFlec!cd*by the staiKlards. 

5. I '^er^ of child cure. 

6. Interested citizens. 

• \\\ diese (groups need to be in\'olved in the development of standards, on 
the leual principle of interest representation. Their involvement should be 
widespread both in terms of representation and in terms of participation. 
.\ numl)er of phases have been suggested =^ involving exploration, initial 
draft. comiTiittee meetings to discuss tlie draft, revised draft, series of public 
hearings, final draft, and finally, adoption arfd promulgation which is the 
sole responsibility of the licensing aatjiofity; This process is time-consuming 
and, if done correctly, will probably take, about one year. The investment of 
time is a wise one. * . ' 

It is onlv during the process of formation of '^standards, that the public 
is truly involved in exploring what th^y .want for their children. At present 
a 'Vreati\'e tension exists between po^^^ly .organizations who press for per- 
sonal qualifications and education prof^ionals who press for academic quali- 
fications.*' Needs of urban areas and rural areas arc very different. The 
voung will have ideas different froili the established. Changing life styles 
bring new interests into the child care picture and raise questions about the 
role of the state in regulating parents' efforts to find new ways to share child- 
rearing. Any attempts to impose one set of ideas on all these different interests 
without lengdiy discussion will fail. But worse than that, failure will mean 
the loss of the one best opportunity for different groups to educate and learn 
from one another and to build a solid power base in support of the quality 
thev finally agrree is needed for their children. 

* * * * . • * 

Day CaYe'^Li censing 

The preceding discussion presented the underivingjpower base for the 
\*arious forms of regulations and the constraints on the enforceability of each. 
The following takes a broader look at the licensing foms of regulation. 

thorny problem in this area is writing regulations. There appear to be 
two schools of thought on writing re^gulations. One group feels that rules 
should be broad and general and that licensing staff should interpret the 
rules according to the particular set of circumstances in each program. The 
second ^'roup feels that rules should be specific. 

Bernard Stumbras of the AVisconsin Welfare Department is a strong 
advocate of specificity in regulations. He finds the general rules unaccept- 
able, e5j)ecially ''when practiced 'on me.'' According to Stumbras, the 

='Xf)rris Class. Uo'n^inir of Child Care Facilities by State Welfare Departments, 
(Washim^ton: U.S. Drpnrtmont of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1968), p. 30. 

Patricia Gerald Bournr. Elliott Mcdrich, Louis Steadwcll, and Donald Barr, Day 
Care Ki^htmare—A Child-Centered View of Child Care (Bcrkelry: University of 
California. Institute of IVban and Rc,c:ional Development) pp. 87-88. 

^ Bernard Stumi)ra.«;. Delivery of Services in a Regulated Society, Unpublished paper 
''Mg^waukee ; University of Wisconsin, 1971 ). 
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l)n.viclcr wl.o must deal witli unclear regulations is merely a puppet waiting 
lor the master s conunand. The broad ss-ording allous the government arrencv 
to en.trap remterpretations that emasculate the front-line rule-enforcer" The 
nile-c-nforccr is iics-er sure hosv the ruleniaker is goincr to interpret a 

Stunibras feels that for licensing regulations (and other rules) to be 
eltcctive they uuist meet the following requirements : 
I. Understandable to any citizen. 

'2. .Specific cnoLigh tiiat any person knows what is to be done and what is 
not to be done. 

.'i. Enforceable in that they are capable of measurement. 

4. Complete enouoh that they ofler neces.sary protection. 

.Sliimbras feels that rules must be honest, mcasureable, and clear and must 
oster mutual trust hetsveen the rulemakcrs and the regLilated. It seems clear 
tluu tlic icga profession, too. will strongly support this second point of viesv 

•Specific niles are difficult to ^^■rite and, once svritten, leave the rulemakers' 
as Stunibras puts it, "no place to hide." It is particularly difficult to ^^Tite 
rules covering those aspect., of the program which are considered most im- 
portant-the intangible qualities. For e.xample, it is very hard to describe 
and measure the quality of an adult-child relationship. Is die adult tuned in 

0 the chi d s idiosyncratic growth pattern (or, in other ^vords, ioes the adult 
know and care who the child is) ? Federal legislation is full of vague descrip- 
tions. There shall be adequate privacy." Or, "Stafi" shall have ^varmth." 

1 hcse kind.s of requirements are either unenforceable or create adversaries 
among levels ol government as interpretations .shift. 

The best approach is to determine die specific behaviour which is most 
ikeiy to produce or signify the designated quality and translate diat informa- 
tion into the regulatu'e format. 

The need to state requirements in specific terms has some risk as it often 
gives rise to the popular nodon that licensing is concerned only with the 
physical or t;he trivial. A good e.xample of this misconception is bill S 2007 
the Comprehensive Child Development Act, ^vhicll President Nixon vetoed' 
in his bill there were two sections relating to standards. Section .'i34 has 
to do with the federal funding standards, and Section 535 has to do with 
licensing. An analysis of the two sections reveals many conceptual problems 
I he bill seems to assume diat the federal funding standards have to do witli 
program, ^vhlle the licensing standards have to do ^vith healdi and safetv 
1 he.se assumptions, are, of course, inconrn. ' 

Section 534 directs the federal government to adopt the 1968 federal inter- 
agency standards. The federal interagency standards are by no means the 
ultimate and there has been a great deal of discussion about revisions In 
any case It is not sound to tiy to write standards into the law for reasons 
cited ear her. It would be better to direct the Federal Panel on Early Ghild- 
loocl to form a representadve national committee, produce standards hold 
liearmgs, and circulate drafts for comment for one year. 

Section 5.35 seems to be. directed toward licensing and seems very con- 
lused. I'lrst, It defines state licensing in terms of physical health and safety 
while in reality state licensing includes all aspects of a program. In fact' 
physical safety and sanitation are regulated, in most cases, through statutes' 
and regulatory systems which are outside child care licensing 

Seconch Section 535 (c) says that the Secretary shall "promulgate stand- 
ards which shall be applicable to all programs receiving federal financial 
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asslstaiu-e. This directlN'c sccins to be an atteuipt to create a federal licensing 
svstenu Although licensing is regulation of the private sector and should 
auplv equally to all children, this federal licensing appears to be limited to 
federally funded programs. In addition, this requirement for establislung 
standards is a strange duplication of the requirement of federal funding 
standards in Sccdon 534, . »w u f - 

Finallv, this section directs the Secretary to "urge th^jir adoption (that is, 
the standards) bv states and local governments, apparently with the inten- 
tion of making codes uniform. It would be helpful for the Secretary to 
develop model codes and urge their adoption by states, but misundei^tand- 
ino-s about licensing must be cleared up first. Licensing deals wuh intangible 
(lualities as well as physical qualities, and standards must encompass both. 

A further risk of specificity is writing regulations in a way that will not 
inhibit the growth of new iDrogram forms, some of which we cannot even 
concei)tualize at present. If the regulations are developed out of a precon- 
ceived idea of program form, diey will be very rigid and will enforce the uni- 
formity of a few models. For example, numbers of children and adult- 
ehild ratio arc expressed in terms of an age-segregated modeh Yet, '^"^ge- 
secrrec'-ated model is not necessarily the only desirable program form. What 
is Uie'^procTrain which uses familv groupings to do? It might be ruled that the 
adult-child ratio should be that required for the youngest child in the group. 
ITowe\'er, the program designer's goal might be to develop a program m 
which younger chi'ldren are helped by older children as a way of changing 
suifiint!;* patterns, and his design will be thwarted by the regulation. 

RecA-Lilations for infants often appear to be designed for large institutions, 
AVhat'' about the small day care program which plans to include only three 
infants who are the younger siblings of the older preschoolers? The require- 
ments may be unduly rigid because of the assumpdons about program form 
on which they are based. 

This problem can be illustrated further by looking at existing regulations 
for e:roup dav care and trving to figure out how they might be applied to the 
Swedish "toc^^ether center'' idea.^^ Advocates of this program model,.as well 
as many others in our soclety,^^ deplore the age segregation imposed by Uie 
traditional dav care center. These people projjose as an alternative model a 
nrocvram which would sen'c all ages. Preschool children would be cared for 
there; mothers would have a place to meet and drink coffee or do laundry or 
inendimr: the elderiv would have hobby rooms; and in the afternoon the 
sehool-aVd children" would use the same hobby rooms. The opportunities 
for cross-acre helpincr are i^reat, and it is likely that such a center, if it existed, 
would becrhi to cle\-elop all kinds of creatiNT linkages. One can imagine the 
renter i)ro\ idino- take-home meals for busy parents, such as single-parent 
fathers. Some davs die preschoolers might sell the products of their bakery 
ellorts or iDuddin^' makincr. The elderiy might do some mending for the 
vouncrer families. Children would have an opportunity to become interested 
hi the activities of members of their community, and one can imagine an at- 
tachment between young children and "special"' elderly people, or teenagers, 
who hobbies or work interests the children. Under these cuTumstanccs, how 
is one to determine where adult-child rado leaves off and program begins. 

^ Marianne Karre, Swedish Information Services, New York City, ^ 

«Urie Bronfenbrenncr, ct al., ''Children and Parents; Together in the Wndd. 

Report to the President. Forum 15, White House Conference on Children (Washmg- 

ton. 1970), p. 2a9. 
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reSne rtV^tt ° "^'^ '-^S^-d- Since the federal 

sta e^f "rW. r meet hcensmg requirements could endan-er the 

. a es Lde.al fundmg, these mothers assumed, probably correctly thnt Ihl 

^ould apply to the poor, while those who are not poo-^.^^ulc sufft no inter 
hev w^u?.r;"'" "^'^ discrimination favors tSe^oo , becaus" 

e woulcl receive extra protection. HoNvever, the consumers didn't see it 

l2\o chol\7fr- " "berties or a oss of f re - 

h. f.^ 1 °T ''^■■■■^"genient for their children. They recognized 

£nds hntlf '"''"T,"'^ '° ''"P"'^^ requirements on its xpenc itu" o 
dill nee f?r"lir;?' lrlr"^' licensing unless it were enforcecl with "qua 

not avnilah L o , f^' '''r' "^^'^^ '-assumption that staff was 

not available to provide this enforcement. 
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6. 'riiis nicthccl of licensing docs iiof guarantee quality There are not 
enouc-h stair on the licensing team to visit these homes regulaily, and nmUi- 
out reuular ^•isltatlon the state cannot stand behind tlie guarantee o quality 
implied in the popular understanding of die term ^licensed." I Ims, by iismg 
the tiaditional method of licensing, the state is dishonest. It falsely desig- 
nates ihes(^ homes as safe places to leave children, i r -i 

In addition, diere are no data at present to indicate that licensed family 
(lav c-are homes are higher in qualitv than unlicensed homes. In the absence 
of such data and with so many pressing needs for staff, it seems unwise in 
some states to de\ ote this kind of efVort to a method of licensure with so main- 
drawbacks, , ^ J f 

Vet a wav must be found to deal wUh diese homes, fhc Day Care ^ 
jvare study' recommended that unlicensed, regular home care must be 
pulled into the svstem. although not necessarily licensed. "We would preler 
to establish linkao:es with a large number of unlicensed, substandard situa- 
tions rather than to license a few homes. If we force universal compliance 
with licensing standards, service to large numbers of children will continue 
to be utterly unknown quantities. If, on the other hand, at least minimal 
links can be established, we will liave created the ix)tential for providing 
diagnostic and supportive services to a gready increased number oi 

children." ^" ^ , , i - i r -i 

Massachusetts has had some particularly difficult problems wUh family 
day care because of ox-erlap in licensing laws between two licensing agen- 
t^lcs— the Departments of Health and Welfare—and because the Department 
of Public Safety has been applying group day care center requirements to 
family day care homes. The result has been diat Massachusetts had no legal 
familv day care until last year, and there are now only about 200 children in 
licensed family day care. This ntmiber contrasts sharply with other states, 
where licensed homes number in the thousands. 

It is of particular interest to diis state, therefore, to plan ways to make the 
transition from no licensed homes to a regulated service. There are a good 
many children in homes that will need licensing or regulation m some other 
form \ survey done recently found that 53 percent of all Massachusetts 
children under the age of six are regularlv cared for by someone other than 
the mother outside their homes,'^-^ Projecting the survey percentages to 
census data gives a figure of 60,139 children who are regularly cared 
for in a home other than their own. This figure does not represent family 
dav care, Urausc, unfortunately, die survey design did not yield that in- 
formation. It separated home-based day care from center care, biit^ it 
lump-d familv dav care with care by fnends and relatives, much of which 
is private arrano-ement not requiring licensure. Yet, it is obvious that 
\[assac]msetts would hax'e to plan for a very large stafT to license family 
clay care in the traditional way, e\'en if only one-quarter of diese out-of- 
hoine arrangements were llccnsable. 

Presf'nt tlilnking in the state plans a two-pronged approach to family day 
care. There is a great deal of interest in encouraging the growth of family 
dav care systems,' .\ family day care system is a group of satellite family day 
care homes which operate as subparts of a total system. The system includes 

Patricia G. Bourne, etal., pp. 86-87, ^, t, , n v 77;,, 

^"Richard Rowe, et al„ Child Care in Mdssachuselh: The Public RespoimbUiiy; 
Massachusetts Early Education Project: A Study of the Masachusetts Advisory 
Council on Education (Cambridge, 1972), 
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t. . hoMK-s am! a cc-nlral aclnnnisUnm e core to pro^■idc rccruitn.onl of lion.es 
a HMff of lan„ y dav care .nodiers. c-c-ntral intake, supm ision a i a , : 
st.ltatmn, shared equipment, sl.ared trips, a c.-ntral moelin- pi re or 

~ Tcl^r '°f r''' ""^> anelllary health a'nd oc 

snvKts, dcally such a syslcni would have as its hear a <v,,H,p r.rc 

s.ci of t i rl -n '7 If''" ""'T'^'^^'S this type of fan^ily dav'^carc in- 
Thc e Ic s e, ^ ■ < '"'^ '^'f ''"■^ '^'^Sinning to be eslablished. 

F rs. n!,MV *° ''^"^ """^'"S "P °f homes into systems 

la ^a"^. " atn'-f t"" ""''K^^'-^"^!')' day care systen.s n,o,e visible and 
M I I f ^ ' '^^t'^-'' ""-^"t-r. More statu.s can be attached to this work 

nrui N rr7'''^''''''r'^'"-"''''^°"/ denigratin. the independent o, "-^ 
- and public interests and .support Nvill be an incentiN-e to be part of a aroLin 

fiZ / '^1T ''•rvP">' ^-^"dor payment to the 1 nked up '^'stem 

h n ,t would be willing to pay to the free-s/andins^ service. I can u X 

dJ'rn,.!:? !° "^'tf'',- administrative core of the family 

n tl e th-^The centrT"'' ^>'^'^"^ '^'^ ''^ ^ome as cenTril 

i omes t n ':entral sers'ice system) and concentrates on recruiting 

lomes, the service is less likely to attract parents and Jess Jikelv to be , erf 
n eSablv'of "'^''^'^l^' reJatioLhip to an exLtingt^^oup enter' 

.efe ably o known quality, there is great potential for training the faS 

lLc" vor°k and f.T"'' 'S'" ' °^ ^ career fadSer ofi 

n e its se -IncHt wi I'h The system's reputation will as- 

" its intake Jrocfss °' °Ptions 

lacensing such a service involves licensing the system as an entity rather 

uelfare fac-ihties ^vhcn they operate exclusively..^' The earlier discussion of 
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\a appropriate set of rcqciirt-nifnts for family day care systems Nvill in- 
.•l.Kle tin- same .■eqcirements already developed for independent family day 
caie homes. In addition, an a,3propriate set of standards vviU require the 
ceiiirul a-encv to arrange for certain hours of supervision and training. I lie 
..rou.) center 'will he inspected and licensed in the uscial vray, and the lir_ensc 
lo tlu- systi-m N^-iU allo^^- it to ai)pro\-e the homes Nvhich are part ot the 

^■T\-ki\ encoiirao-cment. familv da\' care systems ^^■\\\ grow and \vill become 
xv-ell-kuown to consumers. Then, unless the operator of the independent 
home happens to he a friend of the consumer, family day care systems nvi 1 
usiiallv he considered more reliable and will be preferred over the independ- 
ent home. It is still nece.ssarv. hoNvex-cr, to deal with the independent home 
in some fair wav. The alternatives are fcxv: (1) to license them, as some 
states are now trving to do; (2) to ignore them and hope that the encour- 
an-emcnt of better services will e^-entually drive die bad ones f:rom the field; 
or [3) to lind an honest and xvorkable xvay to regulate them. The following 
examines diese alternatives: 

1 Licensino- the independent homes in Massachusetts would be a monu- 
mental task, \?ould not reach most homes, and would arouse hostility among 

the^ ''^^jjjf 'jjljg,.„j^l.;,„,c of gi\-ing up any attempt to regulate these homes has 
])een considered seriously. The state is encouraging family day care systems, 
and '-when there are enough, the state could prohibit vendor payments to 
independent family day care homes. However, this approach is unfair to 
the <rood familv dav care and falls to protect the public from poor quality 
family day care homes. A parent complaining about a bad situation should 
be abie to ^et the state to move on the complaint. Further, it seems hypocriti- 
cal to set requirements for licensed systems but to look the other xray where 
the independent home is concerned. 
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Excerpts From the Social Security Act 

* * *^ v5- * ^ 

Title IV — Grants to States for Aid and Se,rvices to 
Needy Families With Children and for Child-Welfare 
Services 

Part A — Aid to Families With Dependent Children 

>^ -Jf 'X- -v 

State Plants for Aid and Services to Needy Families With Children 

Sec. 402. (a) A State plan for aid and services to needy families with 
rhildrcn must — 

-X- -X- -H- 

(14) provide for the development and application of a program for such 
family services as defined in section 406(d) and child welfare services, as 
defined in section 425, for each child and relative who receives aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children and each appropriate individual (living in 
the same home as a relative and child receiving such aid whose needs are 
taken into account in making the determination under clause (7) as may 
be necessary in the light of the particular home conditions and other needs 
of such child, relative, and individuals, in order to assist such child, rela- 
tive, and individuals to attain or retain capability for self-support and care 
and in order to maintain and strengthen family life and to foster child devel- 
opment; 

(15) provide — 

(A) for the development of a program for each appropriate rela- 
tive and dependent child receiving aid under the plan, and each 
appropriate individual (living in the same home as a relative and child 
receiving such aid) whose needs are taken'^into account in making the 
determination under clause (7) , with the objective of — 

(i) assuring, to the maximum extent possible, that such rela- 
tive, child, and individual will enter the labor force and accept 
employment so that they will become self-sufficient, and 

(ii) preventing or reducing the incidence of births out of wed- 
lock and otherwise strengthening family life, 

(B) for the implementation of such programs by — 

(231) 
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(i) assuring that such relative, child, or indivicl'ial who is 
referred to the Secretary of Labor pui*suant to clause (19) is fur- 
nished child-care services and that in all appropriate cases (in- 
cluding minors who can be considered to be sexually active) 
family planniuL^ services are offered them and are provided 
promptly (direcdy or under arrangements with others) to all indi- 
viduals voluntarily requesting such services, and 

(ii) in appropriate cases, providing aid to families with depend- 
ent children in the form of payments of the types described in « 
scction406(b)(2),and 

{C^ that the acceptance by such child, relative, or individual of 
family i)lannin5 services provided under the plan shall be voluntary e 
on the part of such child, relative, or individual and shall not be a 
prcie([uisito to cli.^ibility for or the receipt of any odier service or aid 
under the plan, 

.D) for such re\icw of each such program as may be necessary 
(as frequently as may be necessary, but at least once a year) to insure 
that it is being efTectively implemented, 

(E) for furnishing the Secretaiy with such reports as he may specify 
showing the results of such programs, and 

(F^ to the extent that such programs under this clause or clause 
(14^ are developed and implemented by ser/ices furnished by the 
stafT of the State agency or the local agency administering the State 
plan in each of the political subdivisions of the State, for the establish- 
ing of a single organizational unit in such State or local agency, as the 
case may be, responsible for the furnishing of such seivices; 

MO) pro\'ide — 

(Aj that every individual, as a condition of eligibility for and under 
this part, shall register for manpmver services, training, and employment 
as provided by regulations of the Secretaiy of Labor, unless such indi- 
vidual is — 

(i"* a child who is under age 16 or attending school full time; 
lii) a person who is ill, incapacitated, or of advanced age; 
(iiil a person so remote from a work incentive project that his 
cfTective participation is precluded; 

(iv) a person whose presence in the home is required because of ^ 
illness or incapa-city of another member of the household ; 

( v) a mother or other relative of a child under the age of six who 

is caring for the child ; or ^ « 

( vi) the modier or other female caretaker of a child, if the father 
or another adult male relative is in the home and not excluded by 
clause (i), (ii), (iii), or (iv) of this subparagraph (unless he has 
failed to register as required by this subparagraph, or has been found 
by the Secretaiy of Lr.bor under section 433(g) to have refused 
without good cause to participate under a work incentive program 
or accept employinent as described in subparagraph (F) of this 
paragraph) ; 

and that any individual referred to in clause (v) shall be advised of her 
option to register, if she so desires, pursuant to this paragraph, and shall 
be informed of the child care services (if any) which will be available to 
her in the event she should decide so to register; 

******* 



;(» ^ lhat the State agency will have in cfTcct a special program which 
i; will be aclniinistcred by a separate administrative unit and tlic cin- 
])u)yi'cs of which will, to the maximum extent feasible, perform ser\ if r^s 
only in connection with the administration of sucli program, (ii) will 
pn»viclc through arrangements with others or otherwise) for indi- 
vic!i:als who ha\'e been registered pursuant to subparagraph (A), in ac- 
(.•okLuuc with the order of priority listed in section ^133 (a)) such healtlj, 
vocational reJiabilitation, counseling, clhld care, and other social and 
suj)j)orti\ e ser\'iccs as are necessary to enable such indi\'iduals to accept 
emplo\ment or recei\'e manpower training provided under part and 
will, when arrangements ha\-e been made to provide necessary supporti\'e 
ser\'ices, including child care, certify to tlie Secretary of Labor those indi- 
\ icluals who are ready for employment or training under part G, (iii) 
will participate in the development of operational and employability 
plans under section 433(b) ; and (iv) provides for purposes of clause 
! ii) , that, when more than one kind of child care is available, the mother 
may choose the type, but she may not refuse to accept child care services 
if they are available; 

if ■» -X- * -X- * 

I'AYMLIXT ro STATliS 

Sec. •}')!). a) From the sums approjiriated therefor, the Secretary of the 
Treas'ary shall i subject to section 1130) pay to each State which has an ap- 
proved plan for aid and ser\ ices to needy families with children, for each 
(planer, beginning \v'ith the c[narler commencing October 1, 1930 — 

^ v> -A -X- -Sf -K- -A- 

(3) in the ca-;e of any State, an amount ecjual to the sum of the following 
proportion 1 of the total amounts expended during such quarter as found 
necessary bv tlie Secretary of liealth. Education, and Welfare for the proper 
and efHcient administration of the State plan — 

A : 7 J per centum of so nnK*h of such expenditures as are for — 
(i) any of the ser\'ices described in clauses (14) and (15) of sec- 
tion 402 fa) \v'hich are pro\'ided to any child or relative who is re- 
cei\-ing aid imder the plan, or to any other indi\'idual (living in the 
same home as such relati\*e and child) whose needs are taken into 
acroimt in niakin'^^ the determination under clause (7) of such 
section. 

•ii ^ anv of the ser\-ices described in clauses (14) and (15) of 
402',' a) which are j)rovided to any child or relati\*e who is applying 
for aid to families with dependent children or who, within such 
period or periods as the Secretary may prescribe, has been or is 
likelv to become an applicant for or recipient of such aid, 

(ill) the training of personnel employed or preparing or em- 
])lo}-ment by the State agency or by the local agency administering 
the plan in the political subdi\'ision, 
' B ^ one-half of the remainder of such expenditures. 
The ser. ices referred to in subparagraph (A) shall include only — 

(C) sen'ices provided by the staff of the State agency, or of the local 
agency administering the State plan in the political subdivision: Pro- 
vide cL That no funds authorized under this part shall be available for 
sen'ices defined as vocational rehabilitation ser\'ices under the \''oca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act (i) which are available to individuals in need 
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of them under programs for their rehabilitation carried on under a 
State plan ajDprovcd under sueh Aet, or (ii) whieh the State ageney 
or agencies administering or supeivising the administration of the State 
plan approved under such Act are able and willing to provide if reim- 
hurbod for tlic cost thereof pursuant to agreement under subparagraph 
J I)) , If provided by sueh staff, and 

(D) under conditions which shall be prescribed by the Secretary, 
services which in die judgment of the State ageney cannot be as eco- 
nomically or as cfTectivoly provided by the staff of sueh State or local 
acrency and are not otherwise reasonably available to individuals in 
need of them, and which are provided, pursuant to agreement with 
iht^ State agency, by die State health authority or the State agency or 
airencles administering or sujDcrvising the administration of the State 
j)lan for vocational rehabilitation sen- ices approved under die Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act or by any other State agency which the Sec- 
rctaiy may determine to be appropriate (whether provided by its stafF 
or by contact with public (local) or nonprofit private agencies) ; 
except diat scivices described in clause (ii) of subparagraph (C) hereof 
may be provided only pursuant to agreement with such State agency or 
agencies administering or supeirising the administration of the State plan 
for vocational rehabilitation services so approved; and except that, to the 
extent specified by the Sccretaiy, child-welfare services, family planning 
services, and family services may be provided from sources other than those 
referred to in subparagraphs (C) and (D), The portion of the amount 
expended for administration of the State plan to which subparagraph (A) 
applies and die portion thereof to which subparagraph (B) applies shall be 
determined In accordance \vith such methods and procedures as may be 
permitted by the Secretary. 

* * * * * * Us 

(d)(1) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A) of subsection (a)(3) the rate 
specified in such subjDaragraph shall be 90 per centum (rather than 75 per 
centum) w^ith respect to social apd supportive services provided pursuant to 
secdon 402(a) (19) (G). 

(2) Of the sums authorised by section 401 to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, not more than $750,000,000 shall be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary for payments with respect to services to which 
paragraph (1) applies. 

Part B— Guild Welfare Services 

* * -K- * -X- * * 

Payments to States 

Sec. 422. (a) From the sums appropriated therefor and the allotment 
available under this part, the Secretary shall from time to time pay to each 
State — 

(1) that has a plan for child-welfare services which has been de- 
veloped as provided in this part and which — 

* -?f -jf * * 'X- 

(G) provides, with respect to day care services (including the 
provision of sueh care) provided under this title — , 
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(i) for cooperative arrangements with the State liealth au- 
tliority and the State agency primarily responsible for State 
supervision of public schools to assure maximum utilization 
of such agencies in the provision of necessary health services 
and education for children receiving day care, 

(ii) for an advisoiy committee, to advise the State public 
\velfare agency on the general policy involved in the provi- 
sion of day care seivices under the plan, which shall include 
among its members representatives of other State agencies 
concerned \vith day care or sei^vices related thereto and persons 
representative of professional or civic or other public or non- 
profit private agencies, organizations, or groups concerned 
with the provision of day care, 

(iii) for such safeguards as may be necessary to assure 
provision of day care under the plan only in cases in which 
it is in the best interest of the child and the mother and 
only in cases in which it is determined, under critcna estab- 
lished by the State, that a need for such care exists; and, in 
cases in \vhich the family is able to pay part or all of the costs 
of such care, for payment of such fees as may be reasonable 
in the light of such ability, 

(iv) for giving priority, in dctermiping the existence of 
need for such day care, to members of low-income or other 
groups in die population, and to geographical areas, which 
have the greatest reladve need for extension of such day care, 
and 

(v) that day care provided under the plan will be provided, 
only in facilities (including private homes) which are licensed 
by the State, or approved (as meeting the standards estab- 
lished for such licensing) by the State agency responsible for 
licensing facilities of this type, and 

(vi) for the development and implernentaUon of arrange- 
ments for the more effective involvement of the parent or 
parents in the appropriate care of the child and the improve- 
ment of the health and development of the child, 

-» * ^ ^ . ^ * 

TITLE XI— GENERAL PROVISIONS 

LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR CERTAIN SOCIAL SERVICES 

Sec. 1130. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 3 (a) (4) and 
(5), 403(a)(3), 1003(a) (3) and (4), 1403(a) (3) and (4), or 1603(a) 
(4) and p), amounts payable for any fiscal year (commencing with the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1972) under such section (as determined with- 
out regard to this section) to any State with respect to expenditures made 
after June 30, 1972, for services referred to in such section (other than the 
services provided pursuant to section 402(a) (19) (G) ), shall be reduced by 
such amounts as may be necessary to assure that — 

(1) die total amount paid to such State (under all of such sections) 
for such fiscal year for such ser\aces does not exceed the allotment of 
such State (as determined under subsection (b) ) ,-and 
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(2 1 of the ainomUs paid under all of siirli sortions 403' :i ^ i j; to such 
Statr for sudi fiscal year with respect to such expenditmvs, other than 
expenditures for— 

(A) services pro\'ided to meet the needs of a child for personal 
care, protection, and supervision, but only in the case of a child 
where the provision of such sennces is needed (i) in order to en- 
able a member of such child's family to accept or continue in em- 
plovnient or to participate in traininii^ to prepare such member for 
eniplovment, or (ii) because of the death, continued absence from 
the home, or incapacity of the child's mother and the inability of 
any member of such cliild's family to pro\-ide adequate care and 
supeivision for such child; 

(B) family planninf? services: 

(C) services provided to a mentally retarded individual 
(whether a child or an adult") , but only if such services are needed 
fas determined in accordance with criteria prescribed by the Sec- 
retaiy) by such individual by reason of his condition of being 
mentally retarded ; ^ 

(D) services provided to an individual who is a dru,^ addict or 
an alcoholic, but only if such services are needed (as determined 
in accordance with criteria prescribed by the Secretary) by such 
individual as part of a program of active treatment of his condition 
as a drug addict or an alcoholic; and 

(E) services provided to a child who is under foster care in a 
foster family home (as defined in section 408") or in a child- 
care uistitution (as defined in such section), or while aw^aiting 
placement in such a home or institution, but only if such services 
are needed (as determined in accordance with criteria prescribed 
by the Secretar>0 by such child because he is under foster care, 

not more than 10 per centum thereof are paid with respect to expendi- 
tures incurred in providing ser\nces to individuals who are not recipi- 
ents of aid or assistance ( under die State jilan approved imder part A of 
title IV) . or applicants. (as defined under regulations of the Secretary) 
for .such aid or assistance, 
hWl"! For each fiscal vear (commencinrr with the fiscal vcar heo-inni-ng 
July 1, 1972) the Secretary shall allot to each State an amount which bears 
the' same ratio to $2,500,000,000 as the population of such State bears to 
the population of all the States. 

(2) The allotment for each State .shall be promulsrated for each fiscal year 
bv the Secretary between July 1 and Au.2:ust .31 of the calendar year im- 
mediately preceding such fiscal year on the basis of the populadon of each 
State and of all of the States as determined from the most recent .satisfac- 
tory* data available from the Departmrnt of Commerce at such time: except 
that the allotment for each State for the. fiscal year beginning July 1, 1972, 
and the following fiscal year shall be promulgated at the earliest pracdcable 
date after the enactment of this section but not later than Januarys 1, 1973. 

(c^ For purposes of this .^^ection, the temi "State'' means nnv one of the 
fifty States or the District of Columbia, 
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APPENDIX H 



Excerpts From Regulations of the Department of 
Health, Educatioin, and Welfare Concerning 
Child Care Services Under Title IV of the Social 
Security Act 

Code of Federal Regulations, Tide 45, Chapter II 

* * * * ^ ^. 

. Part 220— Service Programs for Families and Children; Title IV 
Parts A and B of Social Security Act 

Subpart A — Mandator}? Provisions 

* * * x- * * * 

Mandatory Services Applicable to Title IV, Part A 

* - * ^ * ^ 
§ 220.18 Child care ser^Mces. 

(a) Child care services, including in-home and out-of-home seivices, must 
be available or provided to all persons referred to and enrolled in the Work 
Incentive Program and to other persons for whom the agencv has required 
traming or employment. Such care must be suitable for the individual child ; 
and the caretaker relatives must be involved in the selection of the child 
care source to be used if there is more than one source available. However, 
when there is only one source available, the caretaker relatives must accept 
it unless they can show that it is unsuitable for their child. The child care serv- 
ices must be maintained until the caretaker relatives are reasonably able to 
make other satisfactory child care arrangements. 

( b) Pi-ogress must be made in developing varied child care resources with 
the aim of aOording parents a choice in the care of their children, 

(c) All child care services must meet the following standards: 

(1) In-home care, (i) Honiemaker service under agency auspices must 
meet the standards established by the State agency which must be reasonably 
in accord with the recommended standards of related national standard set- 
ting organizations, such as the Child Welfare League of America and the 
National Council for Homemaker Services, 

(li) Child rare provided by relatives, friends, or neighbors must meet 
standards established by the State agency that, as a minimum, cover a^e, 

(237) 
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physical ar.d emotloiuil licalth, capacUy and lime of the t-aretaker to pro- 
vide adequate care: hours of care; luaxiiuuui number of children to be carecl 
for: foedirii;' diid heaUh care of die children. r i m i 

Oui-oj-liome care, Dav care facilides, used for die care of cluldren, 
must' he licensed bv the State or approved as nieeUno- die standards lor 
such, liccuslno- and 'duA- care faciliues and services must conii)ly wUh the 
standards of die I'ederal liiterageucy Day Care Requuements d^e ic- 
rai; -lents of secdon 422 La) (H of the Social Security Act (see § 220.55) . 
' (. , Both ui-honie and out-oF-home child care provided for persons 
icicrred to the WIN program raust'bc-^'a scr\-ic^c-0St rather than an assist- 
ance cost. , . ' ' ♦ 

^ * ' • * * % ** -v * ^ 

Reouirkmknts ApplicablV: to Tirn \Vo^ik Incentive Program Under 

Title IV, Part A 

§ 220.33 State ])lan reciuirements. 

A State plan under title IV-A of the Social Security Act must provide 

(a^ Within the single ori^anizational units required by § 220.2, there 
will be separate administrative units which will, to the maximum extent 
feasible, perform functions only in eonnection with die WIN program; 
' '1 hese separate units will be responsible for: 
* * . * i¥ * 

(2 l)e\elopinn' self-suj)port ser\'ices [jhins for indi\ idnals registered pur- 
suant to S 23:Ul of this chapter when retiuested by the manpower agency 
pursuant to section A'XS'^Ti) of the Act. IMans for unemployed fathers must 
be developed so as to' permit cerlificatioi^ wqthin*30 days of receipt of a.ssist- 
ance. Self-snp})ort scn'ices imder the WIN jirogram are liiuited to: 

(i) The following mandatory sen'ices, pursuant to tide IV-A of the , 
Act and the regulations in this part: Child care, family planning, health- 
related seivices, homemaker services, home managenient and other func- 
' tional educational ser\'ice, housing improvement services, and transpiortation 
as needed to make self-support services ^accessible ; 

^ * * * * - * ^ * * 

(4) Providino- such ser\/ices a5 are approved or added by the man|DOwer 
agency in the self-support services ])lan, t^Gjri^ible the registered, individual 
to participate in work or training activities under the WIN program. Under 
this requirement: 

. (i) Child care that is suitable to the child's^ needs and meets the standards 
■* specified in g 220.18(c> will be provided if needed. When more than one 

kind of child care is available, the mother or other caretaker relative may 
. choose the type, but may not refuse to accept child care services if they are 

available; and 

(ii^ Self-support ser\ ices a:s needed will be continued during the individ- 
ual's participation in the WIN program and after entry into employment 
until he has conijoleted the job entry period or has been terminated from 
WIN by the manpower agency, according to definitions established by the 
Department of Labor; ... . 

(.V Certifying in writing to the manpower agency that the individual is 
ready dor emi)loynient or' training under die WIN ])rogram, when the 
manpower agency requests such certification and the supporti\e services, 
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if any, ha\'e been pro\'iclrcl or arrnnt^ed for. Uncni ployed fatliers must be 
certified within 30 days after receipt of aid. Failure to certify J 5 percent of 
the average nunii^er of individuals in the State who are recjuircd to be regis- 
tered during any fiscal year after June 30. 1973, will result in a proportionate 
reduction in Federal funds for a.ssistance payments (see § 233.10(b) (5) of 
this chapter) ; and 

(6) Providing counseling and other services^ for a period of 60 days, to 
individuals determined by the Seeretarv of Labor to have refused training or 
employment under the WIN program without good cause^ for the purpose of 
persuading them to accept appropriate training or employment (see § 233.77 
(f) of this chaj)ter for sanctions). Under this requirement, once a period of 
counseling and odier sen'ices has been provided to an individual^ and he 
has again been found by the Secretary of Labor to have refused training or 
eniployn;ent und^r \\IN without good cause, the agency shall not provide 
another j^eriod of counseling and other sendees, unless it is warranted by 
unusual circumstances. 

(c) The State agency will assure a non-Federal contribution to the man- 
power agency for 10 jjercent of the cost of operations of the WIN program^ 
and, for this purpose^ will plan jointly with the manpower agency for the 
development and use of in-kind resomres. (See § 220.36.) The State 
agency must make the arrangements for^ but need not itself make the 
contribution. 

[37 F.R. 12200, June 20, 1972] 

§ 220.36 Non-Federal contribution. 
For purposes of § 220.35 (c) : 

(al Except as specifically authorized by Federal statute, a non-Federal 
contribution may not include funds or expenditures which are used to meet 
the Federal or State share of other programs receiving Federal financial 
assistance. 

(b) The non-Federal contribution may be in cash or in-kind. A contribu- 
tion in-kind may be made in die form of the provision of services, stafl', 
space, equipment, or any other goods or services of value essential to the 
operadon of the work incentive program. Where such contribution is in-kind, 
the amount thereof will be determined on the basis of its reasonable vahie 
as established by suitable documentation. 

(c) The costs of operation of the work incentive program which may be 
met by the non-Federal contilbution may include the costs of training, super- 
vision, materials, administration, incentive payments^ transportation, and 
other items as are authorized by the manpower agency, but may not include 
any reimbursement for time spent by participants in work, training, or other 
participation in such program. 

(d) If the State agency fails to make arrangements for the non-Federal 
contribution of 10 percent of the total statewide work incentive program 
costs of operation, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
withhold under the conditions specified in the law the equivalent of amounts 
to be paid from the grants to the State agency for the pubhc assistance 
tides. 

* * ***** 
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Subpart B — Optional Provisions 

Si'RViCKS IN Aid to Families With Dei^endent Children 

§ 220,5 1 Range of optional services. 

(a^ The Social Security Act (sec. 406(d) ) defines the full range of family 
services in AFDC as follows: * * services to a family or any member 
thereof for the purpose of preserving, rehabilitating, reuniting, or strength^ • ^ 

ening the family, and such other services as will a.ssist members of a family ^ 
to attain or retain capability for the maximum self-support and personal 
independence," , ^ 

(b} The full range of or selected family services, and child welfare sei^vices 
as defined in this subpart may be included except for those services excluded 
in ^ 220.61. 

(c) Following are types of selected services: 

(1) Child care services^ Child care services provided to families other 
than those required in § 220.15, must meet the standards required in that 
section. 

* 4i- * ^ * ^ 

§ 220.52 Covern.Q^e of optional groups for services. 

(a) The agency may elect to provide seiVices to all or to reasonably 
classified subgroups of the following : 

(1) Families and children who are current applicants for financial assist- 
ance. 

[2\ Families and children who are former applicants or recipients of 
financial assistance. 

(3) Families and children who are likely to become applicants for or 
recipients of financial assistance, i.e., those who: 

(i) Are eligible for medical assistance, as medically needy persons, under 
the State's title XIX plan. 

(ii) Would be eligible for financial assistance if the earnings exemption 
granted to recipients applied to them. 

(iii") .\re likelv, within 5 years, to become recipients of financial assistance. 

(iv) Are at or near dependency level, including those in low-income 
neighborhoods and among otb^^roups that might otherwise include more 
AFDC cases, where sei-vices aBBIovided on a group basis. # 

(4j All other families and cnudren for information and referral sendee 
onlv. 

(b) All families and children in the above groups, or a selected reasonable a 
classification of families and children with common problems or common 
service needs, may be included. 

Child Welfare Services 
* * -f- * * 

§ 2Z0.55 Range of optional services and groups to be served, 

fa) The Social Security Act (sec. 425) defines the full range of child 
welfare ser\'ices as follows: "'^ * public social services which supplement, 
or substitute for, (1) parental care and supervision for the purpose of pre- 
venting or remedying, or assisting in the solution of problems which may 
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result in the nci^lcrt, abuse, exploitation, or delinquency of children, (2) 
protecting and caring lor homeless^ dependent, or neglected children, (3) 
protecting and proniotino* the welfare of children of working mothers, and 
(4) otherwise protecting and promoting the welfare of children, including 
the strengthening of their own homes where possible or, where needed, the 
provision of adequate care of children away from their homes in foster 
family homes or dav care or other child care facilities." 

si 220,56 I3ciy cai e ser\ ices. 

(a) If day care services are Included under title IV-B, they must meet 
tlic standards required in 220.1 8(c ) (2 ) , and in addition, the State plan 
must indicate comj)liance with the following: 

(I) Coopcratis'e arranc^ements with State health and education agencies 
to assuie maximum utilization of such agencies in the pro\'ision of health and 
etlucation .ser\'ices for children in day care. 

( 2 ) An advisory committee on day care services as set forth in § 220/l-(b) , 
A reasonable and objective method for determining the priorities of 
need, as a basis for giving priority, in determining the existence of need for 
day care, to members of low-inc0rne or other groups in the pojjulation and 
to geoo-raphical areas which have the greatest relative need for the extension 
'Of day care. 

(4 \ Specific criteria for determining the need of each child for care and 
protection through day care scr\'ices. 

(5) Detetmination that day care is in the best interests of tlie child and 
the familv, 

(6) Provision for determining on an objective basis, the ability of families 
to pay for part or all of the cost of day care and for j^ayment of reasonable 
fees by families able to ])ay. 

(7^ Provision for the development and implementation of arrangements 
for the more eflective invo]\-cment of the parent or parents in the appropriate 
care of the child and the improvement of his health and development, 

(8) Provision of day care only in facilities (including private homes) 
which are licensed by the State or approved as meeting'the standards for 
such licensing. 

w -jf i> 

Subpart G — Federal Financial Participation 

g 220,60 Cleneral. 

The reirulations in this subpart deal se])arately with Federal fmancial par- 
ticipation in the costs of ser\-ires under the AFDC and Child Welfare Services 
programs because these programs have diflerent legal ])rovisions governing 
the extent of Federal funding. Iloweve in general* there are no differences 
in the kinds of services or methods of providing services under these two 
programs, 

§ 220.61 Federal financial participation; AFDC. 

(a1 CcncniL Federal financial j^articipation 1*5 available in expenditures, 
as foimd necesvary by the Secretary: 

( I ) For the proper and elheient administration of the plan; 

(2) For the costs of providing the services for the groups of families and 
children; 
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(3) For cariylng out the acth'lties described In subparts A and B of these 
regulations that are hickided in the approved State plan. Such participation 
will be at the rates prescribed in this subpart. 

(b) Persons eligiblt' for service. Federal financial participation is a\'ailable 
under this section only for services pro\'ided to : 

(1) A child or relative who is recei\'ing aid under die plan and to any 
essential j^erson li\-ing in the same household as such relati\'c and child. 

(2) The groups defined in 220.52: current applicants for aid, former 
and potential applicants or recipients and other individuals requesting 
Information and referral ser\-ice onl)'. In respect to any chila or relati\*e who 
has formerly been an apj^licant for or recipient of aid, counseling and case- 
work sen-ices may be provided. Other ser\*ices may be provided only to those 
children or relati\'es who ha\'e rccei\'ed aid within the previous 2 years or 
who qualify imder the definition of potential applicants or recipients. 

(c) Sources for furnisJi'ing services. Federal financial participation is avail- 
able under this section for sen'ices furnished : 

(1) By State or local agency stall, i.e., full- or part-time employed stafl*; 
and volunteers, or 

(2) By purchase contract, or other cooperative arrangements with jDublic 
or private agencies or indi\'idualSj provided diat such services are not avail- 
able without cost from such sources. 

(d) Provisions governing costs of certain services. (1) Medical and assist- 
ance costs. Federal financial participation under this section will not be 
available in expenditures for subsistence and other assistance items or for 
medical or remedial care or sewices, except: 

(1) For subsistence and medical care when they are provided as essential 
components of a comprehensive service program of a facility and their costs 
arc not separately identifiable, such as, in a rehabilitadon center, a day care 
facility or a maternitv home; 

(ii) For medical and remedial care and sendees as part of family planning 
.seivices : 

(iii) For required medical examinations for j^ensons caring for children 
under agency auspices, when not odierwise available or not included in pur- 
chase arrangemen ts ; 

(iv) For identifying medical problems of children in child care facilities; 

or 

(v) For medical diagnosis and consultation when necessary to cany out 
scr\ice responsibilities, e.g.^ for recipients under consideration for referral 
to training; and employment programs. 

(2) \'ocational rehabilitation scr\'ices. Federal financial participation is 
not available in the costs of providing services for the disabled as defined in 
the Vocadonal Rehabilitation Act except pursuant to aii agreement with 
the State agency administering the vocational rehabilitadon program. 7'his 
applies to provision of services by stafl* of die agency and purchase. 

(3) Federal financial participation is available in die costs of die follow- 
ing: 

(i^ Stafif is providing services related to foster care, i.e., recruitment, study, 
and approval of foster family homes, services to children in foster care and 
their parents, and work with foster parents and stafif of child-caring institu- 
tions. Vendor pa\ ments for foster care are assistant payments and are, there- 
fore, not subject to the seivice rate of Federal financial participation. 
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fii^ AVork related to child care resources to be used by the agency, ix., the 
costs of stafT en.s^aoed in the development, recruitment, study, approval'and 
subsequent evaluation of out-of-home child care resources, except the 'costs 
of StafT j)rlnuirlly engao-ed In the Issuance of licenses or In the enforcement of 
standards; study, approval, and subsecjuent evaluation of in-home care ar- 
ranjrenients; and in the provision of technical assistance to improve the 
quality of child care, 

(ill) Seivlccs j^rovided in behalf of families and children, e,£^-., conimunltv 
f)larinm<r, assurlncr accessibility to entitled service resources: and studies of 
service needs and results, 

f iv) Certain seivices to assist individuals to achieve employment and self- 
sufTiciency : 

(a) Payments for additional exoenses of individuals that are attributable 
to then' participation in training or work experience projects, e.g., transpor- 
tation, lunches, uniforms. (Not applicable to assistance recipie^'nts earning 
wages, includmg employment or on-the-job training, or on special work 
projects under Work Incentive Program, since such expenses will be deducted 
in determining net Income.) 

(b) Medical examinations that are necessaiy to determine physical and 
mental health conditions for training or employment, 

(c) Education and training as provided in § 220.51 (c) (3) . 

(v) Agency staff engaged in locating and planning with desertlnc- or 
putative fathers; assessing potentials and determining appropriate actions' 
developing volmitaiy support; assisUng relatives to file petitions for the 
establishment of paternity; reuniting families; and cooperative plannmo-' 
with approjM'inte courts and law enforcement officials. 

7 i^K^fi'^c^ expenses for which Federal financial participation is avail- 
able, (1) Salaiy and travel costs of service workers and their supervisors 
giving full-time to services and for staff entirely engaged (either at State or 
local level) in developing, planning, and evaluating services. Where a full- 
time service worker also-carrles sei^'ices under the adult categories the por- 
tion applicable to AFDG (IV-A) is at AFDG rates. 

(2) Salary costs of service-related staff such as, supervisors, clerks secre- 
taries, and stenographers, wliich represent that portion of the time spent in 
supporting full-time sei-vice staff. 

(3^ Related expense^s of staff performing .service or service-related work 
under subparagraph (1) or (2) of this paragraph (e) in proportion to their 
time spent on services, such as communic^atlons, equipment, supplies and 
oHice space. ^ 1 1 

(4) Definitions: Applicable to staff performing sen-ice functions, 
(i^ Full-time service work, [a) Persons performing full time on fujictions 
related to the provisions of ser\'lce means persons assigned on a full-time 
basis to such functions (services under the adult categories may also be 
carried). ^ 

^ (b) It is not necessary to maintain dally time records for this purpose but 
It IS expected that States will check periodically to assure that persons assigned 
on a lull-time basis are performing substantially on this basis 

[c) A full-time semce worker can be expected to receive questions from 
recipients (and oiwr or potential) related to eligibility and the amount of 
paymen or medical benefits and to make this information available to staflf 
responsible for eligibility and related functions. Such workei^ may not cany 
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llic respoiisihilitv for seen riny infonnation or taking the iiclions in respect to 
determining initial and continuin.fr eli^'ibility for finanrial or medical a.ssist- 
ance or to Vlianjre the amount of (inaneial assistance being provided. 

(W' Meaning and illustrations of service work. Service work means activity 
of stafT in providing the services and carrying out the related responsibilities 
specified in snbparts A and B. This includes activities of such stafl' as case- 
workers, homeniakers, child care personnel. Work Incentive Program coordi- 
niitors, and comnumity planning stafT. 

fiii) Meaning and illustrations of service-related work. Service-related 4 
work means actu'ity of stafT other than service workers which is nccessaiy to 
administer a sen'ice program fully. This Includes secretaries, stenographers - 
and clerks ser\ ing service stafT, supervisors of service workers and their super- 
visors, staQ" responsible for develouine and evaluating seivice policies, and 
StafT collecting and summarizing financial and statistical data on services, 
cither at the State or local level. 

(iv) Stall. Stafl* performing service or service-related work includes pro- 
fessional subprofessional (c.i^-. recipients and other workers of low income^, 
and volunteer staff. 

(5) Other expenses related to the piwision of service in suj)port of full- 
time service stafT. including a portion of the salary costs of any agency person 
(except the sen ice worker who must he on a full-time basis') who is working 
part time on ser\-ice functions (either at the State or local agency level » . Such 
expenses include the portion of salaiy costs of supervisors related to sujDeivi- 
sion of ser\-ice work, a portion of fiscal costs related to services, a portion of 
research costs related to serx ices, a portion of salaiy costs of field stafT. etc. 

(6) Costs of services pm'chased. 

(7) Travel and related costs for children and parents to obtain consulta- 
tion, medical, and other services. 

(8^ Costs of State and local advisoiy committees including expenses of 
attending meetings, supportive statT and other technical assistance. 

(9^ Costs of ^administrative and supervisory staff attending meetings 
pertinent to the development or implementation of Federal or State service 
policies and programs. 

( 10) Costs of operation of agency facilities, used solely for the provision of 
services. Costs may include expenditures for staff; space, including minor 
remodeling, heat, utilities, and cleaning furnishings ; program supplies, equip- ^ 
ment and inaterials; food and food preparation; and liability and other 
insurance protection. Costs of construction and major renovations are not 
matchable as services. Appropri.ite distribution of costs is necessaiy when # 
other aj;encies use such facilities for the pi'o\-ision of their services, such as 
in com[)rehensi\ e neighborhood ser\-ice centers. 

(11' Child care expenditures for WIN participants must be charged as a 
service expenditure and separately identified since Federal funds for this 
purpose come from a separate approoriadon. Child care expenditures for 
other AFDC cases may be charged as a service expenditure or included as 
a financial assistance cx[)enditure subject to matching under the title iV~A 
formula, depending on how the State plan specifies. \Vliere child care is 
provided as a service the payment may be made either to the vendor of die 
service directly or to the recipient for payment by him. In either case docu- 
mentation is needed in the fonn of statements of the type and cjuantity of 
ser\ic-cs rendered for each recipient (receipted by xendor when the .service 
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()a\uunu is made tiirectly to tlic ictipicnt) to cstublish the fact that the 
cxpciuUture wiv^ for seiA ices. 

' f ; Ratts of Federal financiol participatioiL ( I) (i) Federal financial par- 
ut ipuiiou at the 75 percent raie is available for die service costs idenufied in 
paragraphs - cl) ancl (c) of this section; and for training and stafl' develop- 
ment includino- costs of training pro\-ided to welfare stafl' by courts or law 
enlorcement officials, 

i'ii) With respect to Puerto Rico, the \'irgin Islands, and Guam, the 
i Federal share: 

(a) For ser\'ices and training and stafl' development for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and subsequent years, is 60 percent, except 75 percent 

y for emergency assistance in the form of ser\ ices, 

(b) For family planning services and referral for participation luider 
the Work liuxuitis'e Program for any fiscal vear beginning on or after Julv 1, 
1967 to: 

( / ) Puerto Rico shall not exceed $2 million. 

{2 } The Virgin Islands shall not exceed $65,000. 

(.7) Guam shall not exceed $90,000. 

(2) Time limited rates are applicable to certain service costs. The total 
costs of salaries and tra\'el of workers carrying responsibility for both services 
ancl eligibility fimctions and supervisory costs related to such workers, and 
all or part of the salaries of supporting secretarial, stenograpliic, or clerical 
stair depending on whether they work fulUtime or part-time for the work- 
ers specified in this subparagraph (2), are subject to the following rates of 
Federal financial participation: 

li] 75 percent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 (57 joercent for 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam) . 

(ii ) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, at a rate, determined in 
accordance with standards and methods prescribed by the Secretary from 
time to lime, which gives due regard to the amount of sers'ices furnished. 

(iii l 50 percent for all subsecjuent years. 

(j) For the period January 1, 1968, through June 30, 1968, Federal 
financial participation is available at the 75 percent rate for expenditures 
for services included in a State plan approved under the service policies 
pres iously in effect, except that the rate of 85 percent is applicable to expend- 
^ itures for senices furnished under an approved plan pursuant to section 

402(a) (14) and (15) of the Social Security Act. However, Federal financial 
participation is not available for the purchase of service prior to June 10, 
I 1968 from sources other than State agencies. 

(4) Federal financial participation at the 50 percent rate is available 
in the costs of the following activities that are separate from but relevant to 
the costs of ser\*ices; 

{[) Salaries and travel of staff primarily engaged in determining eligibility 
. and Uieir supervisors and supporting staff (clerks, secretaries, stenographers, 
etc.). 

(ii 1 Salaries and travel of stafY primarily engaged in developing eligibility 
provisions and the determination processes (either at the State or local 
agency level) . 

iiii) Expenses related to such staff*, and for staff specified in [paragraph 
(f ) (2) of this section, such as for communications, equipment, sujjplies and 
office space. 
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(iv) Costs of State or local stafT engaged in the collection of support and 
accounting for such funds and determining the effect of support funds on 
eligibility or ar-istance payments. No Federal fmancial participation is avail- 
able in the costs of agency staff engaged in apprehension, arrests, or enforce- 
ment activities. 

(v) Subject to paragraph (f)(5) of this section, cost, both direct and 
indirect, of reimbursing courts and law-enforcement officials under plans of 
cooperation approved by the single State agency for t^ieir assistance to the 

State or local agency in respect to its program to secure support and establish i 
paternity, including costs of training provided to court and law-enforcement 
officials. 

(vi) Costs of Emergency services to needy families with children. i 

(vii) Other expenses of administration not specified at the 75 percent 
rate for services, 

(5) The ordinary administrative costs of the judiciary system are not 
subject to reimbursenient. 

(g) Federal fincnicial pmiicipation in the work incentive pro<j^rani. (1) 
Federal financial participation at the rate of 90 percent is available in the 
costs of self-support services (and the related administrative costs) provided 
by the separate administrative units in accordance with § 220.35(b) (4). 

(2) The amount of Federal funds available for Federal financial participa- 
tion at the rate of 90 percent, as appropriated by Congress, \vill be appor- 
tioned among tlie States according to methods prescribed by die Secretary. 

(3) This paragraph does not apply to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. 

§ 220.62 Federal financial participation; CWS. 

(a) Federal share. The Federal share of ser\nce programs under title 
I\ -B shall be at the rate specified in or promulgated pursuant to section 
423 of the Act. 

(h) Persons eligible for service, (1) Federal financial participation under 
title IV-B is available to sei-ve all families and children in need of child 
welfare sei-vices without respect to whether they are receiving AFDC. 

(2) E.xpenditures for care of children in foster family homes, group homes, 
institutions, family day care homes or day care centers, or for care of unmar- 
ried mothei-s in foster family homes, group homes, institutions, or independ- 
ent or other living situations, shall be for those children or unmarried f 
modiers for whom the public \s^elfare agency, through its child \velfare serv- 
ices program, accepts responsibility for pro\'iding or purchasing such care. 
This responsibility includes: detemining the need for such care and that I 
the type of care is in the best interest of the child and his family or of the 
unmarried mother; determining the ability of the family to contribute to 
the cost of care; and developing a plan for continuing supervision of the 
child or unmarried mother in care. 

(c) Sources of services. Federal financial participation is available under 
this section for services fiu-nished : 

(1) Bv State or local agency staff, i.e., full- or part-time employed staff, 
and volunteers, or 

(2) By purchase, contract, or other cooperative arrangements with public 
or private agencies or individuals, provided that such services are not avail- 
able without cost from such sources. 
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( cl) Kinds of expense.': include cL Federal financial particijKUion is available 
for expenditures for the followinfj; purposes: personnel serx'ices; professional 
eduralion; institutes, conferences and sliort-terin coursers; foster care of chil- 
di-en; care of unmarried mothers; day care of children; purchase of home- 
maker ser\-ices; specialized ser\'ices; return of runaway children; research 
and spc»cinl facilitative servicers; merit system costs; acK'isory committees; 
membership fees; supplies^ equipment and communication; and occupancy 
and maintenance of space. 

§ 220.63 Relationship of costs under parts A and B of title TV, 

(a) There must be methods of allocatiui^- the costs of providing seivices 
under the child welfare sen-ices [program and [Dro\ iding services under the 
AFI )C.l proicram. 

(b> Ser\'ice exj)enses that jointly benefit title IV-A and B j^ronrams may 
be allocated between diem using any reasonable basis or may be charged en- 
tirely to iy~\ or B if they are considered to be of j^rimaiy benefit to such 
])rogram. I'he title I\— A program may be considered to be primarily bene- 
fited if the number of AFDC children seiz ed represents at least 85 percent 
of the total children seiA-ed. I1ie 85 j^erceut computation may be based on 
local agency totals or on statewide totals. 

(c) The one exception to the policy expressed above in paragrapli (b) of 
this section [Dcrtains to educational leax'e. States can elect to charge educa- 
tional leave totally either to AFDC under dtle IV-A or child welfare services 
under tide IV-B, without xegard to the proportion of time devoted to either 
program before or after educational leave. The only condition to be met is 
that the person returning frotn educational leave be employed in the single 
organizational unit supervising or pro\*lding all services for families and 
children under title IV-A and/or title IV-B of the Social Security Act, as 
amended. Where a single organization unit has not been established an allo- 
cation of costs must be made in accordance with existing policy. 

§ 220.64 Provisions common to tide IV-A and B. 

(a) Expenditures for certain functions under both parts A and B of title 
IV shall be in accordance ^vith the other provisions governing: 

(1) Employee benefit costs; as described in "Federal Participation in 
Costs of Employee Benefit Systems." 

(2) Organization memberships; as described in "Federal Participation in 
Costs of State Agency A[einbershi[:)S in Organizations." 

(3) Occupancy or maintenance of space; as described in "Expenditures 
by State or Granted Funds for Occupancy and Maintenance of Space." 

(b) (1) Donated private funds for ser\^ices may be considered as State 
funds in claiming Federal reimbursement where such funds are: 

(1) Transferred to the State or local agency and under its administrative 
control ; and 

(ii) Donated on an unrestricted basis (except that funds donated to sup- 
port a particular kind of acti\'ity, e.g., day care^ or to support a pai'ticular 
kind of activity in a named community, are acceptable pro\'ided the donating 
organization is not the sponsor or operator of the activity being funded). 

(2) Donated private funds for services may not be considered as State 
funds in claiming Federal reimbursement where such funds are: 

(i) Contributed funds \s'hich rex'ert to the donor's facility or use. 
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(ii) Donated funds which are earmarked for a particular individual or 
for members of a particular organization. 

g 220.65 Amount of Federal fundinir. 

fa) Tlie amount of Federal funds available for services under tide IV-A 
is dependent upon the availability of and extent of matching- State funds, 
except as stated in ? 220.61 (f), for Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

(b) The amount of Federal funds under title IV-B may not exceed the 
amount available under the allotment formula prescribed by law. The avail- 
ability of these funds is dependent upon matching State funds determined 
according to the formula prescribed by law. 

* * * * ■:<• <^ -X- 

SubjDart D — Other Provisions Governing Child Welfare Services Programs 

§ 220.70 Meanlns: of terms. 

Unless the context otherwise requires, the following terms, as used in this 
subpart have the following meanings: 

fa) ".\ct" means title IV, part B of the Social Security Act. 42 U.S.C. 
601-626, 

(b) "Social and Rehabilitation Service" means the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Scmce in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(c) "State" means the several States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

(c\^ "State agency" means the public welfare agency of a State which has 
been designated as the single agency for the purpose of administering or 
.supervising tlie administration of a State plan for child welfare ser\*ices. 

fe) "Local agency" means the public welfare agency of a political subdi- 
\*i.sion of a State which is engaged in the adniinistration of that part of the 
State plan that pertains to the locality and which, in such administration, is 
under the supervision of the State agency. 

( f 1 "Official foniis" means forms supjDlied by the Social and Rehabilitation 
Ser\-ice to State agencies for submitting required information and requests. 

(g"^ "C.hildren" means those inclK'iduals under the age of 21 years who are 
homeless, dependent, neglected or in danger of becoming delinquent regard- 
less of the fact tliat they also may fall into other categories, and fo?* whom 
sojvices under the State program of child welfare sen ices are authorised by 
Stale law. 

(h) "Child welfare services" means public social ser\'ices which supple- 
rn(Mit. or substitute for, parental care and super\'ision for the ,pur]Doses set 
fortii in section 425 of the Act. 

' i ■ "Establishing, extendi no". and strengtheninia" means stabilizing, in- 
creasing wliere necessary and desirable the apjDlicability of, and making 
stronger the State program of child welfare services and undertaking new 
child welfare services where necessary and desirable for meeting 'the unmet 
needs of children, 

(j) "State plan" nieans the plan developed jointly by the State agency and 
the Social and Rehabilitation Sei^4ce for establishing, extending and 
strengthening the State program of child welfare services, taking into account 
the condition of such program, the needs of children and the potential for 
meeting the unmet needs of children through Federal financial participation. 
It includes the basic plan and the annual budget ])ursuant to § 220.71. 
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Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 

Code of Federal Regulations, Title 45, Subtitle A 
Part 71 — Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 
Subpart A — General 

Sec, 

71.1 Definitions, 

71.2 Scope and purpose. 

71.3 Application or requirements. 

71.4 Waiver of requirements. 

71.5 EfTective date of requirements, 

71.6 Enforcement of requirements. 

Subpart B — Comprehensive and Coordinated Services 

71.10 T>pes of facilities. 

71.11 Grouping of children, 

71.12 Licensing or approval of facilities as meeting the standards for such 

licensing, 

71.13 Environmental standards, 

71.14 Educational services, 

71.15 Social sei*vices, 

71.16 Health and nutrition scr\'iccs, 

71.17 Training of staff, 

71.18 Parent invoK'ement, 

71.19 Administration and coordination. 

71.20 Evaluation. 

AfTHORTTv: The provisions of this Part 71 i.ssurd under sec, 522(d) ^ 
81 Stat, 713, sec. 602, 78 Stat. 528, 42 U.S.C, 2932(d), 2942: sec, 1102, 
49 Stat. 647, 42 U.S.C. 1302; sec. 7, 61- Stat, 1 107. as renumbered sec, 301, 
79 Stat. 35, 20 U,S,C. 242; sec, 1001(c). 80 Stat, 1475. sec, 14, 79 Stat, 80, 
42 U.S.C, 2610c, 2616. 

Source: The provisions of this Part 71 appear at 34 F.R. 1390, Jan. 29, 
1969, imlcRS othcnvise noted. 

Subpart A — General 

§71.1 Definitions 
As used in this part: 

fa) "Dav care services" means comprehensive and coordinated sots of 
activities providing direct care and protection of infants, preschool and 

(249) 
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school-age children outside of their own homes during a portion of a 24- 
hour day. {The Office of Economic Opportunity uses 7 hours as the mini- 
mum time period for its preschool day care programs; however, most of 
the standards in this document are also applicable to part-day Head Start 
pro^Tanis.) Comprehensive services include, but are not Hniitcd to, educa- 
tional, social, health, and nutritional sen-ices and parent participation. 
Such sen-ices recjuirc provision of supporting acti\'itics including adminis- 
tration, coordination, admissions, training and e\^aluation. 

(b) "Administering agency'* means any agency which either directly or I 
indirectly recei\'es Federal funds for day care ser\*ices subject to the Federal 
Interagency Day Care Standards and which has ultimate responsibility 

for the conduct of such a program. Administering agencies may receive ' 
Federal funds through a State agency or directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There may be more than one administering agency in a single 
community. 

(c) ^'Operating agency" means an agency directly providing day care 
services with funding from an administering agency. In some cases, the ad- 
ministering and operating agencies may be the same, e.g., public welfare 
departments or conimunitv action agencies which directly operate pro- 
grams. Portions of the required services may be performed by the admin- 
istering agency. 

(d) "Dav care facility'' means the place where day care services are pro- 
\'ided to children: e.g., family day care homes, group day care homes, and 
day care centers. Facilities do not necessarily provide the full range of day 
care services. Certain services may be provided by the administering or 
operating agency. 

fe) "Standards.** Standards consist of both interagency requirements 
and recommendations. The requirements only are presented in this docu- 
ment: the recommendations will be issued separately. 

(1) "Interagency ^i^quirements" means a mandatory policy which is 
applicable to all programs and facilities funded in whole or in part through 
Federal appropi'iations. 

(2) "Interagency recommendadons'* means an optional policy based 
on what is known or generally held to be valid for child growth and develop- 
ment which is recommended by the Federal agencies and which adminis- 
tering agencies should strive to achieve. ^ 

§ 71.2 Scope and purpose it 

The legislative mandates of the Fconomic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 require that the Secretary' of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity coordinate programs under * 
their jurisdictions which provide day care so as to obtain, if possible, a com- 
mon set of program standards and regulations and to establish mechanisms 
for coordination at State and local levels. The Secretary of Labor has joined 
with the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in approving these standards. Accord- 
ing! v, this part sets forth Federal interagencv requirements which dav care 
programs must meet if they are recei\'ing funds under any of the following 
programs: 

(a) Title IV of the Social Securitv Act: Part A — Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children : Part B — Child Welfare Sen'iees. 

(b) Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act — Youth Programs. 
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(c) Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act— Urban and Rural Com- 
munity Action Programs. 

(cl)^ Title III of the Economic Opportunity Act — Part B — Assistance 
for Migrant, and otlier Seasonally Employed, Farnnvorkers and Their Fam- 
ilies. (These Federal interagency requirements will not apply in full to 
migrant programs until July 1, 1969.) 

(e) Tide V of die Economic Opportunity Act — Part B— Day Care 
Projects. 

J (f) Manpo vvcr Development and Training Act. 

(g^i Title I of die Elementary and Serondaiy Education Act. (Programs 
funded under this title may bo subject to these requirements at die dis- 
cretion of the State and local education agencies administering these funds.) 
§ 71.3 Application of requirements 

(a) As a condition for Federal funding, agencies administering day care 
programs must assure that the requirements 'are met in all facilities which 
the agencies establish, operate or utilize with Federal support. If a facility 
does not provide all of die required services, the administering agency 
must assure that those that are lacking are otherwise provided. 

(b'^ Administering agencies must develop specific requirements and proce- 
dures within the framework of the Federal interagency requirements and 
recommendations to maintain, extend, and improve their day care serv- 
ices. Additional standards developed locally may be higher than the Fed- 
eral requirements and must be at least equal to those required for licensing 
or approval as meeting the standards established for such licensing. Under 
no circumstances may they be lov/er. It is the intent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to raise and never to lower the level of day care services in any 
State, 

(e) The interagency requirements will be utilized bv Federal agencies 
in the evaluation of operating programs. 

(d^ The provisions of this part cover all day care programs and facilities 
utilized hv the administering agencies wliich receive Federal funds, whether 
these facilities are operated directlv by the administering agencies or whether 
contracted to other' agencies. Such programs and facilities must also be li- 
censed or meet the standards of licensing applicable in the State. Day care 
may be provided : 

^ M"* On a day eare facility operated by the administering agency. 

(2)^ In a day care facility operated by a public, voluntar^^, or proprietary 
orpnization which enters into a contract to accept children from the ad- 
I ministering acrency and to provide care for them under the latter's policies. 

f The operating organizadon may also seive children who are not supported 
by the administering agency.) 

Ci) Through some odier contractual or other arrangement, including 
the use of an intermediary organizadon designed to provide coordinated 
day care services, or the use of facilities provided by employers, labor un- 
ions, or ioint employer — union organizations. 

^ ^ (4) Through the purchase of care by an individual receiving aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children or child welfare services funds for the seivice. 
§ 71.4 Waiver of requirements 

Requirements can be waived when the administering asfcncy can show that 
the requested waiver may advance innovation and experimentadon and ex- 
tend services without loss of quality in the facility. Waivers must be con- 
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sistont with the provisions of kuv. Requests for waivers should be addressed 
to the ie"ional office of tb.e Federal ac^ency which is providing the funds. 
i\e(|uiremeius of the Ucensnig auUiority in a State cannot be wais-ed by the 
lederal rei^ional ofRce. \^ 

5 71.3 E[j active date (/, re quire me Tit's 

'llie recjui rem cuts apply to all day care pro.sjrarns initially funded and to 
tlio.se refunded after July 1,.1968. AdminisXering agencies are expected to 
inunediately initiate planning and action to achieve full compliance within 
a reasonable time. Except where noted, up to 1 year may be allowed for 
compliance provided there is evidence of progress and good intent to comply. 

§71.6 Enforcement of requirements 

(a) The basic responsibility for.j^nforcement of the requirements lies with 
die admin is t^ri3iS:> agency. Acceptance of Federal funds is an agreement to 
abide by the Vequiren^bnts. State agencies are expected to review programs 
and facilities at the local level for which they have responsibility and make 
sure that the requirements are met. Noncompliance may be grounds for 
suspension or tcnnination of Federal funds. 

(b) The Federal agencies acting in concert will also plan to review the 
operation of selected facilities. 

Subpart B — Comprehensi\'e and Coordinated Sen/ices 

§ 71.10 Types of facilities 

It is expected that a community program of day care ser\'ices will require 
jMovc diaii^tone type of day care facility if the particular needs of each child 
and his parents are to be taken into consideration. Listed in this section are 
the three major types of day care facilities to which the Federal recjuirements 
apply. They are defined in terms of the nature of care offered. While it is 
preferable that the three types of facilities be available, this is not a require- 
ment. 

(a) The family day care home ser\-es only as many children as it can 
inte.s:rate into its own physical setting and pattern of living. It is especially 
suitable for infants, toddlers, and sil:)ling groups and for neghborhood- 
based day care^programs, including those for children needing after-school 
care. A family^'clay care home may serve no more than six children (3 through 
14^ in total (no more than five when the age range is infancy through six), 
including: the family day care mother's own children- 

(h) The rrroup day care home ofTcrs family-like care, usually to school-age 
children, in an extended or.jiiodified family residence. It utilized one or 
several employees and provides care for up to 12 children. It is suitable for 
children who need before- and after-school care, who do not require a great 
deal of motherino: dp individual care, and who can profit from considerable 
association with their peers. . _ 

(c) The day care center seives groups of 12 or more children. It utilizes 
subgroupings on the basis of age and special need but provides opportunity 
for the experience and learning that accompany a mixing of ages. Day care 
centers should not accept children under 3 years of age unless the care 
available approximates the mothering in the family home. Centers do not 
usually attempt to simulate family living. Centers may be established in a 
variety of places: private dwellings, settlement houses, schools, chuiches 
stxrial centers, public housing units, specially constructed facilities, etc. 
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§ 71.11 Grouping of children 

The administering ai^ency, after determining the kind of facih'ty to be 
mu<t ensure that the folIo^^•in,^r limits on siyo of grou])s and child-to- 
adult ratios are observ'ed. Ail ne^v facihties i?.ni5t meet the requirements prior 
to federal fundmEf Lxistmg programs mav he granted up to 3 years to meet 
tins requirement, if evidence of ])rogress and good intent is shown, 

(a) ramily day care home: 

. 1 ) Infancy through 6 years. No more than t^vo children under two and no 
more than five in total, inchiding the family day care mother's own children 
under 14 years old. 

-'2) Three through 14 years. No more than six children, including the 
lamily day care mother s children under I4yearsold. 

(i) In the use of a family day care home, there must always be pro- 
vision for another adult on \Wiom the family day care mother can call in 
case 01 an emergency or illness, 

(ii) There are circumstances where it would be necessary to have on a 
regular ba.sis two adults in a family day care home; for example, if one or 
more nf the children were retarded, emotionally disturbed, or handicapped 
and needed more than usual care. 

(lii) The use of volunteers is very appropriate in family dnv care. Volun- 
teers may mclude older children who are often veiy successiul in workincr 
with younger children when under adequate supervision. 

ih) Group day care home: 

n) Three through 14 years. Groups may range up to 12 children but the 
« d— stafT ratio never exceeds six to one. No child under three should be 
m this tyjie of care. When preschool children are cared for, the child— staft 
ratio should not exceed five to one. 

^2) (\^ Volunteers and aides may be used to assist the adult rer.ponsible 
for tne group. Teenagers are often highly successful in working with younger 
children, but caution should be exercised in giving them supervisoiy respon- 
sibility o\'er their peers. 

in) ^ As in family day care, provision must he made for other adults to be 
called m case of an emergency or illness. 

fc) Dav care center: 

f n lliree to 4 years. Nn more than 15 in a rrroup with an adult and sulTi- 
cient a.ssistants, supplemented by volunteers, so that the total ratio of chil- 
dren to adults is nonnallv not greater than 5 to 1. 

^ (2) Four to 6 years. No more than 20 in a jrroup with an adult and .sufli- 
•lent assistnnts. supplemented by volunteer.^ so that the total ratio of chiiaren 
tn ad Tuts is nonnally not greater than 7 to I. 

Six thrnuErh 14 years. Nn more thnn 25 in a groun with an adult and 
sufncient assistants, supplemented by volunteers, so that the total ratio of 
clnldren tn ndults is normally not greater dian 10 to 1. 

f I) The adult is directly responsible for supei^ising die daily program 
for tlie children in her group and the wnrk of the" assistants and \'nlun^teers 
assiVned tn her. She alsn works directly with^the children and their parents, 
giving as much individual attention as possible. 

(h) Volunteers may be used to supplement the paid stafT responsible for 
the gro'ip. Thev may include older children who are often highly .successful 
in working with vounger children. Caution should be exercised in assigning 
teenagers supci*visory responsibiJJi-y over their peers. 
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(c\) Federal interagency requirements ha\'e not been set for center care of 
children under 3 years of age. If programs offer center care for children 
younger than 3, Sta.t(^ licensing regulations and requirements must be met. 
Center care for children under 3 cannot be ofTered if the State authority has 
not established acceptable standards for such care. 

§ 71.12 Licensing or approval of [acilities as meeting the standards for such 
licensing 

Day care facilities must be licensed or appro\*ed as meeting the standards 
for such licensing. If the State licensing law does not fully cover the licensing 
of these facilities, acceptable standards must be developed by the licensing 
authority or die State welfare department and each facility must meet these 
standards if it is to recei\'e Federal funds. 

§ 71.13 Environmental standards 

(a) Location of day care facilities. ( I ) Members of low income or other 
groups in the population and geografDhic areas who (i) are eligible under 
the regulations of the funding agency and (ii) have the greatest relative 
need must be given priority in the provision of day care services. 

(2) In establishing or utilizing a day care facility, all the following factors 
must be taken into consideration: 

(i^ Travel time for both the children and their parents, 
fii"^ Convenience to the liome or worksite of parents to enable them to 
participate in the program. 

(iii) Provision of equal opportunities for people of all racial cultural, and 
economic groups to make use of the facility. 

(iv) Accessibility of other resources which enliance the dav care program. 

(v) Opportunities for in\*olvement of the parents and the neighborhood. 

(3) Title VI of the Ci\'il Rights Act ot 1964 requires that services in 
programs recei\'ing Federal funds are used and available without discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color or national origin, 

(b) Safety and sanitation. (1) The facility and grounds used by the chil- 
dren must meet the requirements of die appropriate safety and sanitation 
authorities. 

(2") AVhere safety and sanitation codes applicable to family day care 
Jionies, group day care homes, or day care centers do not exist or are not 
being implemented, the operating agency or the administering agency must 
work with the appropriate safety and sanitation authorities to secure tech- 
nical advice which will enable them to provide adequate safeguarcfs. 

(c) Suitability of facilities. Each facility must provide space and equip- 
ment for free play, rest, privacy and a range of indoor and outdoor program 
acti\-ities suited to the children's ages and the size of the group. There must 
be provisions for meeting the particular needs of those handicapped children 
enrolled in the progi'am. Minimum requirements include: 

(1) Adequate indoor and outdoor space for children appropriate to their 
ages, with separate rooms or areas for cooking, toilets and other purposes. 

(2) Floors and walls which can be fully cleaned and maintained and 
which are nonhazardous to the children's clothes and health. 

(3) Ventilation and temperature adequate for each child's safety and 
comfort, 

(4) Safe and comfortable arrangements for naps for young children. 
(5^ Space for isolation of the child who becomes ill, to provide him with 

quiet and rest and reduce the risk of infection or contagion to others. 
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§ 71.14 Educational services 

(a) Educational opportunities must be provided every child. Such op- 
portunities should be appropriate to the cliild's age regardless of the type 
of facility hi which he is enrolled; i.e., family day care home, group day 
care home, or day care center, 

(b) Educational activities must be under the supervision and direction 
of a staff member trained or experienced in child growth and development. 
Such supervision may be provided froni a central point for day care homes, 

(c) The persons provifling direct care for children in the facility must 
have had training or demonstrated ability in working with children. 

(d) Each facility must have toys, games, equipment and material, books, 
etc., for educational development and creative expression appropriate to 
the particular type of facility and age level of the children, 

(e) The daily activities for each child in the facility must be designed to 
Influence a positive concept of self and motivation and to enhance his social, 
cognitive, and conmiunication skills, 

§ 71.15 Social services 

(a) Provision must be made for social services which are under the super- 
vision of a staff member trained or experienced in the field. Services may 
be provided in the facility or by the administering or operating agency, 

(b) Nonprofessionals must be used in productive roles to provide social 
services. 

"""(t) Counseling and guidance must be available to the family to help it 
determine the appropriateness of day care, the best facility for a particular 
child, and the possibility of alternative plans for care. The staff must also 
develop effective programs of referral to additional resources which meet 
family needs, 

(d) Continuing assessment must be made with the parents of the child's 
adjustment in the day care program and of the family situation, 

(e) There must be procedures for coordination and cooperation with 
other organizations offering those resources which may be required by the 
child and his family. 

(f) Where permitted by Federal agencies providing funds, provision 
should be made for an objective system to determine the ability of families 
to pay for part or all of the cost of day care and for payment, 

§ 71.16 Health and nutrition services 

(a) The operating or administering agency .must assure that the health of 
the children and the safety of the environment are supervised by a qualified 
ph\"sician. 

(b) Each child must receive dental, medical, and other health evaluations 
appropriate to his age upon entering day care and subsequently at intervals 
appropriate to his age and state of health. (If the child entering day care 
has not recently had a comprehensive health evaluation by a physician, 
this should be provided promptly after he enters a day care program.) 

(c) Arrangements must be made for meclical and dental care and other 
health related treatment for each child, using existing community resources. 
In the absence of other financial resources, the operating or administering 
asrency must provide, -whenever authorized by law, such treatment with its 
own funds, (The day care agency, in those instances where Federal funds 
are legaUy available to be expended for health services, has the ultimate 
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n-j,f„:Ml'!titv (,f cnsiiiini. that no child is cltMiiod health services bccnusc his 
j)an;i:ls aic uiiabk^ to cany out an adequate health plan. Funds lor aid to 
hunilies with dcpeiidcut cliildreu are not legally available for health care, 
but States are encouraocd to use Medic-aid funds whenever possible,) 

d 1 1 he facility must provide a daily evaluation of each child for indica- 
tions of illness, 

'e) The administering or operating agency must ensure that each child 
has available to him all immunixations appropriate to his age, 

'f ^ Advance arrangements must be made for the care of a child who is 
uijurcd or becomes ill, including isolation if necessary, nodfication of his 
parents,^ and provisions for emergency medical care or first aid, 

(g) The facility must provide adequate and nutritious meals and snacks 
prepared in a safe and sanitary manner. Consultation should be available 
Irom a qualified nutritionist or food seivice specialist. 

(h) All staff members of the facility must be aware of the hazards of in- 
fection and accidents and how they can minimize such hazards, 

(i^ StaR* of the facility and volunteers must have periodic assessments, 
mchiding tuberculin tests or chest X-rays, of their physical and mental 
competence to care for children, 

(j) Tiie operating or administering agency must ensure that adequate 
health records are maintained on eveiy child and every staff member who 
has contact \vith children, 

§ 71,17 Training of staff 

(a) 7 he operating or administering agency must provide or arrange for 
the fjrovision of orientation, continuous inservice training, and supervision 
for ail stafif involved in a day care ]M'ograni--professionals^ nonprofessionals, 
and \oIunteers— in general program goals as well as specific program areas; 
i.c„ nutrition, health, child growth and de^ elopment, including the meaning 
of supplementar)^ care to the child, educational guidance and remedial tech- 
nic|ues, and the relation of the community to tiie child, 

(h) Stafl^ must be assigned responsibilitv for organising and coordinating 
die training proicrram, 

:c Xonprofessional stafif must be given career progression op]DOrtnnities 
V. hich include job upo-rading and work-related training and education, 
§71.18 Pamit in: olvcmrnt 

(a ■ Opportunities uuist be provided parents at times con\'enient to them to 
work with the pron;ram and whenever po.ssi!)Ie. to observe their children in 
thed:ivcaie facilitv, 

' W her.ever an agency ' i.e.. an opcratinrr or an administerintr a^Toncy'l 
])'f)v:d(-' dav care for 40 or more children, there ni^-t be a policy advisoiy 
cornmittee or its ecjuivalent at that administrcMive level wlmrc* most deci- 
sion^ ap^ mnde on the kinds of programs to he operated, the hirinL'" of stafi'. die 
hudgetin«r of fund'^, and thn submission of applications to funding agencies; 
The committee membership should include not less tlian 30 perccmt parents 
or parent representatives, selected by the ])a rents diemsekes in a democratic 
faslron. Other n\emhers should include repre<;entatives of j)rofcssional ors^a- 
ni/ations or individuals \vho have particular knowledge or skills in children's 
nnd familv programs, 

' dl Policy arlvisoiy committees { tlie structure of which will var\' depend- 
ino: upon die administering agencies and facilities involved) must perfonn 
productive functions, including but not limited to: 
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(1) Assisting in the dcvclopnu'nt of the programs and Lip])ro\ing ap- 
plications for funding. 

(2) Participating in the nomination and F.eloction of die program direc- 
tor at the operating and /or administering level 

(3 ) Advising on the recruitment and selection of staff and volunteers. 
^4) Initiating suggestions and ideas for program improvements, 

(5) Serving as a channel for hearing complaints on the program, 

( 6 ) Assisting in organizing activiucs for parents, 

I (7) Assuming a degree of responsibility for communicadng with parents 

and encouraging their participation in the prograni, 

I § 7L19 Administration and coordination 

(a) Administration y[\) The personnel pohcies of the opcraUng agency 
must be governed, by written pohcies which provide for job descriptions', 
qualificadon requirements, objective review of grievances and complaints, 
a sound compensation plan, and statements of employee benefits and 
responsibilities. 

(2) The methods of recruiting and selecdng personnel must ensure equal 
opportunity for all interested persons to file an applicadon aj^d have it con- 
sidered within reasonable criteria. By no later than July 1, 1969, the methods 
for recruitment and selection must provide for the effective use of non- 
professional posidons and for priority in emplo>TTient to welfare recipients 
and other low-income people filling those positions. 

(3) The staffing pattern of the facility, reinforced by the staffing pattern 
of the operating and administering agency, must be in reasonable accord 
with the staffing patterns outlined in the Head Start Manual of Policies and 
Instructions and/or recommended standards developed by national stand- 
ard-setting organizadons. 

(4) In providing day care through purchase of care arrangements or 
through use of inteiTnediaiy organizaUons, the administering agency should 
allow waivers by the operadng agency only with respect to such administra- 
dve matters and procedures as are related to their other funcdons as profit- 
making or private nonprofit organizations: provided, that in order for 
substantial Federal funds to be used, such organizations must include 
provisions for parent pardcipation and opportunides for employment of 
low-income pt-rsoro. Similarly, there must be arrangements to provide die 
total range of required scr\'ices. All waivers must be consistent with the law. 

^ (5) The operadng or administering agency must provide for the develop- 

ment and publication of policies and procedures governing: 

: ij ]\equii-ed program services (i.e., Jiealth, education, social semces, 

I nutrition, parent participation, etc.) and dieir interrradon within the total 

prot^ram. 

^ii ' Intake inrludin<? elinrihility for care and services, and assurance that 
the nroirram reaches those wlio need it. 

i'lii") Financing, including fees, exponditiu'cs. hudcetincf, and procedures 
needed to coordinate or combine funding within and/or between day care 
proGframs. 

(iv) Relations with the community, including a system of providing edu- 
cation about the program. 

(v) Condnuous evaluation, improvement, and development of the ])io- 
gram for quality of sei*vice and for the expansion of its usefulness. 

fvi) Recording and reporting of information required by State and 
Federal agencies. 
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(6) The aclministerini^ antl operating agencies and all facilities used 
by theiii must comply with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
requires that seivices in programs receiving Federal funds are used and 
available v/ithout discrimination on the basis of race, rolorj or national origin, 

(7i AVlifro Llio administtu-ing agency contracts for services ^vith private 
individuals or proprietary organ izations, it must include contractual require- 
ments designed to achieve the objectives of this section, 

(b) Cooydinaiion. (1) Administering agencies must coordinate their 
program planning to avoid duplication in sen-ice and to promote continuity 
in the care and sen-ice for each child. 

(2^ State administering agencies have a responsibility to develop proce- 
dures which will facilitate coordinadon with other State agencies and widi 
local agencies using Federal funds. 

(3) Agencies which operate more than one type of program; e.g., a group 
day care home as well as day care ^center programs, are encouraged to 
share appropriate personnel and resources to gain maximum productivity 
and efficiency of operation. 

§ 71.20 Evaluation 

(a) Day care facilides must be evaluated periodically in terms of the 
Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements. 

(b) Local operators must evaluate their own program activities according 
to outlines, forms, etc., provided by the operating and administering agencies. 
This self-evaluation must be periodically planned -and scheduled so that 
results of evaluation can be incorporated into the preparation of the succeed- 
ing year's plan. 
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